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opinion between those Americans friendly to China and those 
who side with Japan. 
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What is the correct definition of the Open Door 
Does it mean that any Power is at liberty to subvert or 


‘ circamscribe the sovereign rights of the Chinese Government 
within spheres delimited by the rs 
| of 1898, if the door of equal opportunity remains open for 
| trade and industry within that sphere, but is barred and locked 
| against the execution of any development contract requiring the 
signature and sanction of the Chinese Government? 


non-alienation ” declarations 


In the answer to this, lies the correct interpretation of the 
Around this one point centers the differences of 


The Far EAsTERN Revirw has accepted 
that definition of the principle conveyed in the Note communi- 
cated to Lord Salisbury by Ambassador Choate, in which the 


- following clear and unmistakable words are used: 


| 


“Tt is the sincere desire of my Government that the in- 
terests of its citizens may not be prejudiced through the exclusive 
treatment by any of the controlling Powers within their 
respective ‘ spheres of interests ” in China, and it hopes. .....to 
remove dangerous sources of international irritation, and 
thereby hasten wmnited action of the Powers at Peking to 
promote administrative reforms so greatly needed for strength- 


' ening the Imperial Government and maintaining the integrity 


of China, etc.” 


We deduce from these words, that the principle underlying 
the Open Door is based on the complete recognition of China’s 
administrative independence, which in turn is only another 
phrase for the uninterrupted and umimpaired continuance of the 
sovereignty of the Chinese Government. We hold that when 
the Governments of Russia and Japan affix their signature to a 
solemn covenant phrased as follows: 


(“ The Imperial Government of Russia declare that they 
ave not in Manchuria any territorial advantages or prefer- 
ential or exclusive concessions in impairment of Chinese 
sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity, Japan and Russia reciprocally agree not to obstruct any 
general measures common to all countries, which may 
take for the development of the commerce and industry of 

nchuria,”® ) 


that these words must be er at their full face value 
and have no super-textual or hidden meaning. We believe 
therefore, when in accord with legitimate treaty rights, an 
American financial corporation enters into an equitable and 
honorable contract with the sovereign state of China for the 
railway development of Manchuria, and this contract is sub- 
sequently annulled through the opposition of Russia and Japan 
and treaties are wrung from China at the point of the bayonet, 
conferring on these Powers exclusive rights within Manchuria, 
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that the door of equal opportunity has been banged to, socked, 
volted and buttressed against further American participation in 
the development of this region, and the sovereign rights of the 
Chinese Government are impaired to the extent that it cannot 
enter into another contract with an American citizen for the 
development of the province. 

Perhaps we are biassed. Perhaps our powers of reasoning 
are warped. Perhaps the accusation advanced by tl acilist 
orgams of America are correct, and we are unscrupulous an: 
influenced by the Chinese to sow ‘discord and create strife 
because of the amicable way other nations have endeavored to 
advance their benificent policies in this defenseless country. 







It may be that the pacifists are right after all, in their contention > 
that so long as Japan officially declares that the door of equal 





opportunity is still open to our trade in Manchuria, Mongolia. 
Shantung and Fukien, we must be satisfied, and not worry about | 


the greater principle involved in the impairment of China’s 





sovereignty and of our rights to enter into a contract with 


this sovereign state for development purposes. But somehow 
we cannot accept this definition of the Open Door. It goes 
against the grain. It rasps. To accept this interpretation one 
must ignore the greater underlying principle, that principle 
which the manhood of other lands are now defending with 
their lives, that principle which says that the sanctity of treaties — 
must be preserved so that the nations of the world may live 
in peace with each other in the years to come. zi 

‘We cannot apply one principle in one part of the: world ; 
and another in another, ”’ 








full and unimpaired asenanets of the Chinese Government and 
the right of an American corporation to enter into an honorable 
contract with that government for the development a suck 
railways in China as are not already promised to others. 
We frankly admit that just now the princi: 
enforced, but this does not destroy the principle, or | 
Japan or any other predatory nation, whose orily rie 
its violation rests in the length of its bayonet and. the | s 
and willingness to use it. If Japan i is justified in closi 
door to American participation in the deecloptnent 5 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Shantung k ea 
United. States Government in its wisdom did nis pata or kel Je 
called upon last May to protect its rights under the treaties, 























resting content with placing its position on record, then by what | % 
reasoning can the administration now defend its action in raising 
the issue with Great Britain, France and Russia atatime when __ 


these Powers are fighting for their existence: If Japan is 
permitted to close the door to our activities in her Special © ey 
spheres of influence, and we made no move to protect ss 
interests, then Russia, Great Britain and France are also us 
fied in closing the door to us in their spesieachy — 











and therefore we cannot approve any — = ; 
definition of the Open Door doctrine which fails to admit the 
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for good and sufficient reasons, the United States Government 


could not or would not face the issue alone with Japan, an 


explanation is due to the country as to why the issue has been 


raised this year with those Powers who are fighting for their 


existence in Europe, and on whose friendship America must 
depend to bring about a peaceful and equitable solution of the 
question. 

Mr. David S. Rose the ex-Mayor of Milwaukee, and 
counsel for the Chinese-American Products Exchange Company 
is telling the people of the United States “that the Siems-Carey 
railroad contract can be duplicated not only once, but more than 
once.’’ The Far EAsterN REVIEW now places itself emphati- 
cally on record by stating that the contract cannot be duplicated 
except by the permission of those Powers whose “spheres of in- 
fluence ’’ will have to be traversed. There are few railway pro- 
positions in China that American capital is. at liberty to take up 
at this time. The speeches of Mr Rose in the United States 
foreshadow further efforts to interest Americans in other Chinese 
railway contracts. Before this is undertaken the question of the 
Open Door will have to be settled, and some definite arrangement 
arrived at, otherwise it may be taken for granted that Great 
Britain, France or Russia will not consent to further American 
activities in China which complicate the international political 
situation. We cannot expect other nations to surrender their 
pretensions and permit America to build the superstructure on 
the foundations they have carefully laid unless America is will- 
ing to assume her share of the burden for the protection of a 
doctrine originated by John Hay, which we have since relied on 
others to maintain for us. 

The preservation of this principle is vital to the future of 
American trade and prestige in the Orient. We may go further 
and assert that the very security of America itself will depend 
on its perpetuation, for, if we abandon our principies in the 
Orient, it will not be long before other nations will follow us up 
and put the Monroe Doctrine to the test. Principles are all 
right when they can be enforced. Once surrendered they can 
never be recovered except through the application of force. 
Therefore the FAR EASTERN Review believes that the nation 
will not sacrifice the principle for the sake of the dollar. 
We cannot always permit Americans to play with 
matches in the international powder magazine, and enter into 
contracts with the Chinese Government for specific rail- 
way lines that infringe the rights of others, and then inform the 
foreign governments that we had no intention of causing trouble, 
that we didn’t know the thing was loaded. 


Somebody blundered. The facts exonerate the American 

contractors and the financiers, who, frankly ignorant of the 
danger, were guided and advised by others who did know, or 
should have known. If the administration is responsible it 
should manfully shoulder the burden to preserve its dignity and 
the self-respect of every American firm in China. 
_ Is there a possible peaceful solution? The Chicago Tribune 
says “ that the nation would shriek if it was proposed to defend 
the Open Door doctrine.’’ On the other hand, if the concensus 
_ of American editorial opinion in any way voices the sentiment 
of the nation, we believe the femininity implied in the shriek 
would be drowned in another and more manly note. The 
Springfield Republican is the one American newspaper which 
seems to have the right grasp on the situation when it says: 

“It must not be forgotten that this is a world problem in 
which other nations are quite as keenly interested as the United 
States.’” This is the correct note. The United States cannot 
be expected to go to war with any one power over principles and 
issues: to. which all the others have subscribed, and in which 
all are equally and vitally interested. If any one Power, taking 
advantage of the life and death struggle of the other parties to 
the covenants, seeks to assure for itself special rights and 
privileges in violation of the international law covering the 
situation, the logical and statesmanlike course is for the United 
States to patiently await such time as the question can be 
thrashed out in a conference of all the interested parties. 

This course has been accepted by leading statesmen of the 
United States as the proper one for the nation to follow, and we 
have reason to believe that it is not out of harmony with the 
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policy of the administration. The tenor of the American Ny) 
of May 16 of last year outlining the position of the Americ, 
Government by refusing to recognize any treaties or agreemen, 
impairing its rights or the integrity of China, plainly forshad,, 
an intention to seek an amicable solution to the problem as gy 
as the other Powers have time to discuss the question in cq, 
ference. ; 

If such a conference should support the position of Japa 
if Japan, by reason of assistance to her Allies can persuade thy 
to recognize the accomplished fact in Shantung, Fukien, Ma 
churia and Mongolia, may not the others in self protection a. 
determine to preserve their exclusive rights within their resp, 
tive spheres? Against such a combination the United Sta. 
would be powerless. If Britain and France stand with Rusg, 
and Japan the principle of the Open Door goes by the boa) 
and the United States is isolated in China. If the principle 4 
Allies are defending in Europe does not apply to China, and ty 
Open Door doctrine is relegated to the diplomatic scrap heap ayj 
the spheres of special interests are revived, the question thy 
arises, what is America going to do about it and how ~ 
American capital be legitimately employed in the future devely, 
ment of. China, without abandoning the principle and nullifying 
the position of the American Government expressed in the Noe 
of May 16 of last year? | 

The peaceful solution of the problem would then seem to} 
in some fotm of American financial co-operation with the othe; 
in the development of China’s resources and _ transportatin 
facilities. Judge Gary and other responsible Americans in they 
whole-hearted desire to find an amicable solution, are ny 
advocating American co-operation with Japan. While this sol! 
one part of the puzzle, we cannot overlook the important fay 
that Great Britain also has immense vested interests in Chim 
and has as much justification in erecting a ringed fence arou 
her great Yangtsze Valley preserve as Japan has in placing 
' keep-off-the-grass ’’ signboards in Fukien, Shantung aj) 
Manchuria. The principle must also be extended to cover the! 
equally just pretensions of France to the same special privileges 
in the island of Hainan and the Chinese provinces bordering q 
Tongking. Co-operation with Japan in her spheres of influeng. 
must carry with it the recognition of the identical same doctrix 
in the Yangtsze valley and SouthChina. American co-operatig 
with Japan in the development of China must be confined 
those spheres where Japan holds the dominant position and can 
not consistently be extended to cover joint American-Japanex 
enterprises for the exploitation of the British and Frend: 
spheres. In other words Japan cannot close the door to equi 
participation in her spheres and expect to be received with opa 
arms in the spheres of her Allies. .The agreements betwee 
Japan and her Allies provide particularly for reciprocal recoga 
tion of each other’s rights and interests. We cannot apply ox 
principle as the solution of our difficulty with Japan, and refue 
to admit the same principle in the case of Britain and Frant 
where identical conditions prevail. 


If American financial co-operation with Japan is to 
accepted as the peaceful solution to the problem and it can onl. 
cover the Japanese spheres of influence, then the doctrines 
tantamount to a surrender of the Open Door principle and op 
posed to the spirit of the American Note of May 16 of last yea. 
If we are to co-operate with Japan in the development of he 
spheres, this should also carry with it the preservation of th 
principle involving the right of an American corporation 
operate independently in conducting legitimate business with th 
sovereign state of China. If, however, we are to surrender th 
principle for the sake of harmonious relations with Japan vt 
must prove false to our protestations of friendship for Chin 
and by the same reasoning we must also abandon our position 
the Open Door, and recognize in turn the special rights of Gred. 
Britain, Russia, and France as defined in the “ non alienation’ 
declarations of 1808. | ig 


We will not be permitted by the other Powers to side-step? 
vital question with Japan, and then precipitate the same isstt J 
with them at a time when they are prevented from defendig 
their interests. Such a course is unmanly and un-Americal 
Although the tendency of Japan’s present policy is to revert © 
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é orn Government within her spheres, the British and French real friendship in the final solution of the problem, we may find 


Ere disposed to stand by the broad principles of the Hay Doctrine them lined up solidly with Japan and Russia, and American 
Fond cordially welcome American participation in the develop- diplomacy will then receive a set back from which it can never 
E nent of China’s resources, even within their own special spheres. recover. In the solution of this problem also rests the fate of 
: They have not sent specia! COMMMISSIONELsS to America to tell us China. America cannot afford to be the instrument which may de- 
e we must co-operate with them in the development of China, but prive China of her last chance of preserving intact her sovereignty. 
S instead. say, in effect, “ Come in, America, and help develop If we must come into China at this time, and there are no 
(hina, but in doing so please recognize our position and don't restrictions or supervision of the State Department over the 
B press too hard on our acquired rights.’ France and Britain selection of railway lines for American contracts, let us at least 
Snow that when the time comes, they can depend on the faithful have the good taste and diplomacy to specify such lines as do 
Efylflment of the promise of the American bankers to co-operate not seriously conflict with the interests of our friends, or on the 
E withthem. They rest content in the assurance that they have a other hand, let us find some way for mutual co-operation that 
© frst claim on that financial co-operation. It is not necessary for wij recognize and perpetuate the Open Door principle, uphold 
F them to remind us of that ‘obligation. our diplomacy and the position of our Government, and con- 
* f, however, Americans are to have a free field for tribute our share towards helping weak China to maintain her 
© the acquisition of development contraets with the Chinese independence. Any other course spells certain humiliation to 
ECovernment, which undermine or nullify the special ‘America and American interests, and inevitable disaster to 
e privileges of Britain and France im strategic zones, it 1s certain China's sovereignty. 
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The Veteran Diplomat Dr. Wu Ting-fang Appointed 


* ‘hat Dr. Wu Ting-fang has been appointed Minister of 
F Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet of the Republic of China and 1s 
® actually taking up the office probably surprises himself more | 
than anyone else. Although he took a foremost place in the — 
Revolution which overturned the Manchu Dynasty he never 
aspired to office, and many efforts on the part of Peking officials 
F to persuade him to transfer his energies to the Capital failed- 
© lt isa distinct compliment to Dr. Wu’s septuagenarian vitality 
— and wisdom that he has been selected and accepted by both [iam 
= houses of Parliament so unanimously. Already Mr. Tang Shao- [ae 
© yi had refused the position and Parliament had rejected the ime 
F nomination of two others on the ground that: their leanings 
- were towards the monarchy movement originated by Yuan 
E Shih-kai and it was thought by most observers that the legislators 
F were bent upon placing in the important vacant office one of the Tee 
» young men educated abroad. The nomination of Dr. Wu, [a 
§ however, met with their acceptance, his age notwithstanding, in [® 
= years the new Minister is a veteran, but in spirit he is a youth. 
He says himself that he has still an ordinary man’s span toenjoy, 
_and if truth be told he really faces life’s problems with much 
| less anxiety and much more courage, light-heartedness and vim 
_ than the average person in the prime. 

| Perhaps Dr. Wu is better known to-day in foreign lands than {% 
any other single Chinese. He has travelled much, and his posts [gm 
E abroad, especially as Minister at Washington, secured for him | 

| hosts of friends, and what is more important,an acute knowledge 
| of world problems. His training and his experience abroad 
f 
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, ought to stand him in good stead, though it must be confessed f 
| that he has a difficult row to hoe immediately he sets his hand to § 
| business. There are several very awkward international jf 
| questions to which he will have to address himself, questions in f 
| connexion with which Chinese feeling has been wrought to high 
| pitch, but those who know him believe that he will be able } 
| 0 effect adjustments much easier than anyone else. 


_ Born in Kwangtung Province he was educated at St, Paul’s 
Lollege, Hongkong, and subsequently studied law at Lincoln’s 
Inn, London, where he was called to the Bar, with the distinc- 
lon of being the first Chinese Barrister. For a time he acted 
48a Magistrate in Hongkong, and in 1896 was appointed by the 
Throne to be Minister to the United States, Spain and Peru. 
in 1903 he was made Vice-President of the Board of Commerce 
in Peking and Commissioner for revision of treaties. Later he 
became Vice-President of the Board of Foreign Affairs and 
Vice-President of the Board of Punishments. In 1905 he was 
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Dr. Wu TING-FANG 


ed door as far as development contracts go with the and suspicion, and, when the time arrives, and we need their ~~ 
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made Commissioner .for the Revision of Laws, and.a Judge of 
the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague. In 1907 
he was again sent to America as Minister and returned in Ig10 
after visiting Europe. When the Revolution broke out he was 
placed in charge of foreign affairs by the Revolutionary commit- 
tee, with headquarters at Shanghai, and did much to secure for 
the revolutionary cause the sympathy of foreign nations against 
the effete Manchus. | 

_ At the time that it was decided to make peace between the 
Manchu and revolutionary forces Dr. Wu was appointed to head 
the delegates representing the South, Mr. Tang Shao-yi being 
the leader of-those from the North. Dr. Wu's opening speech at 
the conference was so effective that he virtually converted 
Mr. Tang Shao-yi to the revolutionary cause on the spot, and 
this fact did more than anything else to convince Yuan Shih-kai 
of the hopelessness of any endeavor to retain the Manchus on 
the Throne. The result was the early abdication of the Manchus 
aud the establishment of the Republic, an event with which the 
name of Dr. Wu will ever be associated. When the Republican 
Government came into being Dr. Wu retired to private life, nor 
could he be induced to take office. He had made up his mind to 
write a book on his American experiences and to read and study 
philosophy. He so employed himself through the turmoil of 
1913, when a revolution was attempted to put Yuan Shih-kai out 
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CHINA’S NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 
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of power, and through the recent revolution against 4, | 
monarchy. Dr. Wu associated himself with neither of they | 
except for a strong letter he wrote personally to Yuan Shih; 


— 


urging him to retire from the Presidency and refrain from }j, 


attempt to secure the Throne. 

From the quiet surroundings of his beautiful home ;, 
Gordon Road, Shanghai, he has now been dragged to the turmj 
of Peking politics, and if he is to win through the difficultig, 
that have been piled up for him it will be by sheer force of hig 
unswerving optimism and faith in the common sense of }j | 
countrymen backed by his irrepressible smiles. His policy wij 
be dictated, he told an interviewer, by the policy of the Gover. | 
ment, though he is an opponent of feebleness in intercourse with | 
foreign nations. He is for fairness and frankness in qj 
dealings. Unhappily this is not a time when China can essay ty 
retrieve past diplomatic mistakes by anything savoring of “strong” 
action, for such is very likely to be misinterpreted, and we thin} | 
that no one need fear that Dr. Wu will misjudge the situatio) 
in a manner likely to lead to greater difficulties than those that 3 
present exist. He comes to the office of Foreign Minister unde 
worse auspices than any Minister has suffered for many year 
past, and his friends and well-wishers will hope that the tangie( 
skein will be unravelled by him deftly, with satisfaction {9 
China’s foreign friends and with good to China. 


| 
| 
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Election of General Feng Kuo-Chang 


In October and November, 1911 General Feng Kuo-chang 
commanded the Imperialist troops against the revolutionary 
forces of General Li Yuan-hung and the late General Huang 
Hsin at Hankow and Wuchang and defeated them bloodily, the 
city of Hankow going up in flames in the process. In Novem- 
ber, 1916, such being the curious mutability of human affairs. 
the Parliament at Peking, composed mostly of ardent and active 
supporters of the revolution, elected General Feng Kuo-chang as 
Vice-President of the Republic, the General whose army he 
handled so badly at Hankow being the President of the Republic 
by virtue of the death of Yuan Shih-kai. There is, however, 
nothing paradoxical in this situation. General Feng led the 
forces of the Manchus because he was then a Manchu official. 
lis “conversion ” to Republicanism came later, and came at a 
time when it proved of the utmost value to the Republican cause. 
As Military Governor of the rich Province of Kiangsu, in which 
are the importat.t cities of Shanghai, Nanking and Soochow, he 
stood silent when Yuan Shih-kai was searching for aid in his 
monarchical plans among ‘the various powerful generals in the 
country. : | 

By maintaining “neutrality’’ on the monarchy question, 
and, as some say, by giving silent encouragement to the late 
General Tsai Ao when he raised the banner of rebellion in 
Yunnan Province, General Feng materially aided the South, and 
perhaps history wil' show that his stand really saved the Re- 
public, though at times the Southern leaders were loth to trust 
him because of his consistent refusal to commit himself openly 
to their cause. He was an ally sought by both sides, and 
contrary to the general belief of those who imagined they knew 
the process of Chinese thought and the influence thereon of old 
associations and time-honored ties he steadfastly held out 
against the allurements, and it may be taken that they were 
extravagant allurements, tendered by Yuan Shih-kai and his 
followers. Remembering what potent claims a patron in China 
has upon his proteges and remembering how much General 
Feng owed to Yuan Shih-kai for personal elevation, apart from 
the significant fact that he was married to the adopted daughter 
of Yuan, it must be admitted that he possessed great courage 
even to sit in silence through the strenuous upheaval caused by 
the efforts to materialise the ambition of the then President and 
secure for him the throne. Whether that silence was dictated 
by conviction that Republicanism was the better form of govern- 


ment for China, or whether General Feng shrewdly read the. 
signs of the times and saw by them the near end of the mop. - 
archists and the would-be monarch, is likely never to be known. 
At the moment he has to be given the credit of favouring Re 
publicanism, for he is now Vice-President of the Republic, 
though there are many who hold firmly to the belief that hei 
not so much opposed to monarchy as he was to Yuan Shih-kai 
practically usurping the old throne of the Manchus. Be thatas 
it may General Feng Kuo-chang has now earned the approbi- 
tion of a very large section who opposed the monarchy activelj 
and many others who passively deplored it, nor is he condemned 
when his attitude towards Yuan Shih-kai is measured by 
Chinese ethical standards. As a public man he is fortunate in 
escaping a desperate situation with colours flying. There are 
few in China who could accomplish such a desirable thing. 

Leaving out of consideration the political reasons which 
might have lead to the selection of General Feng Kuo-chang as 
Vice-President he has decided qualifications for the post when 
compared.with other probable candidates. He is a Chinese who 
has had great experience and knowledge of his own country- 
men, attributes of great value at this moment of transition in 
China, and may be relied upon to prevent any dislocation by 
too extreme a swing of the pendulum towards the ill-considered 
adoption of ultra-modern notions. 

In his early Chinese classical examinations he passed 
successfuliy and became a Licentiate of the First Class, later 
entering upon a military career as a student at the Peiyang 
Military College, where, under Yuan Shih-kai, he became 3 
close associate of General Tuan Chi-jui, now Premier ‘and 
Minister of War, and of General Wang Shih-chin, now Chief of 
Staff and former Minister of War. Feng Kuo-chang, Tuan 
Chi-jui and Wang Shih-chin grew up as acknowledged henchmen 
of Yuan Shih-kai, selected by the latter because of their talents, 
and eventually they rose to the highest positions in the modern 
army which came into existence chiefly owing to Yuan's creative 
ability. During his term in college General Feng displayed 
abilities of no mean order, and particularly in mathematics and 
tactics did he rank high. He ultimately became Director of the 
Paoting Military Officer’s Training College, and in January, 1906, 
was appointed Director of the Nobles’ Training College, with 
the rank of Deputy Lieut.-General. While in this position he 
petitioned the Throne to have Military Training Bureaix 
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established, and being successful was appointed Superintendent 
nf the organization. Upon his suggestion, too, a Military 
Council in the Board of War was appointed in 1907, of which 
he became the first Director. In 1909 he was created Director- 
‘1-Chief of the General Staff. When the Revolution broke out 
4 Wuchang in 1911 he was despatched there by the Throne in 
~ommand of the first Imperial Army, and driving the Revolu- 
jonary forces under General Li Yuan-hung and General Huang 
Hsin out of IHlankow and Hanyang bade fair to secure final 
victory for the Manchus. Hostilities were, however, suspended 
and being created a Baron of the 2nd class in return for his 
vajiant services he was recalled to Peking to assume command 
of the Imperial Guard. In December of 1911 he was appointed 
| jeutenant-Governor of Chahar. 

When General Feng and General ‘Tuan Chi-jui realised in 
.g12 that the Manchu cause was scarcely worth fighting for they 
jeclared themselves in favor of recognition of the popular 
jemand for a change of government and later on, being sup- 
ported by the late Yuan Shih-kai, the abdication of the Manchus 
vas effected. With the establishment of the Republic General 
Feng became Chief of the Military Council established by 
President Yuan Shih-kai, and held that post until he was 
‘ransferred to Tientsin as Military Governor of Chihli Province 
in September, 1912, though he still retained his post as Com- 
mandant of the Imperial Guard. During the rebellion in 1913 
he was transferred with a strong force to Pukow to assist 
General Chang Hsun in. suppressing the revolutionists under 
General Hwang Hsin and Sun Yat-sen, and was present at the 
capture of Nanking by Chang-hsun, though his troops are 
reported not to have participated in the orgies in which the 
soldiers of the former indulged when the city was entered. 
Since that time he has been Military Governor of Kuangsu 
Province, with headquarters at Nanking, and sitting thus astride 
the Yangtsze he held an important position when the revolution 
of 1915-16 developed against the monarchical movement of 
President Yuan Shih-kai—a position which Loth sides worked 
ceaselessly to turn to their advantage. His sympathies, if not 
his active support, were against the monarchists. That now 1s 
certain, though when the movement was afoot the Republicans 
did not believe it and their hasty press rushed into condemna- 
tion of him on the ground that his leanings were, if anything. 
toward Yuan Shih-kai. The failure of the monarchy movement 
and the death of Yuan Shih-kai released General Feng from all 
heir doubts, and the Southerners having realised their mistake 
in mistrusting him began to regard him as one strong military 
leader whose allegiance to their cause would be of material 
service, 

With a decided swing of opinion in his favor Feng Kuo- 
chang consequently became prominent in the consideration of 
politicians as a candidate to fill the Vice-Presidency rendered 
vacant by the elevation of General Li Yuan-hung to the Pres- 
dency, a certain strong element of the Kuomingtang naming 
him as their candidate. The only other opponent in the running 
was General Lu Yung-ting, the Governor of Kwangtung, who 
lso had a few Kuomingtang supporters—but very few. The 
election took place on October 30 at Peking, a joint session of 
the Senate and House of Representatives being held for the 
purpose. ‘hree ballots had to be cast before the election was 
settled, and the process absorbed nearly eight hours. From the 
opening of the session it was apparent that General Feng Kuo- 
chang was the only likely candidate. The conservatives and the 
more reasonable radicals united at once to supnort him. Some- 


what less reasonable radicals supported General Lu Yung-ting, 


while the extremists split to support others who have nota 
ghost of a chance of ever gaining the vice-presidency. After 
the second ballot the names of those supported by hopeless 
minorities were eliminated Of 734 votes cast at the first trial 
General Feng received 413 and Lu Yung-ting 176. Huang Hsin 
since deceased ) got 33; Tang Chi-yao 28; Tsen Chun-hsuan 
19; Hsu Shih-chang 15, Tsai Ao (since deceased) 5, Tan Yen- 
kai 5, Na Yen-tu 6, Liang Chi-chao 4, Pa Wen-wei, 4, Wang Yi- 
‘ang 2, Li Lieh-chun 2, Yang Tsen-hsin 2, and Tuan Chi-jui, the 
present Premier, 6. It must be explained that prior to the election 
‘uan Chi-jui, Premier and Minister of War, announced clearly 
enough that he was not a candidate and would not accept office 1f 
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GENERAL FENG Kuo-cHANG 
Vic&-PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


elected. A few of his inveterate admirers and quite a few of 
his radical enemies who would like to see him out of the Pre- 
miership, attempted, independently, of course, to campaign for 
him, but both factions gave up their schemes on the eve of 
the election, and the few votes cast for the Premier cannot be 
taken as an estimate of his popularity but as the expressed 
opinion of-the obstinate. General Chang Hsun, the Assembly’s 
severest critic and bitterest enemy, was one of those who had the 
rare distinction of receiving a single vote, the announcement of 
which wrung laughter and war whoops from what he would 
describe as the “ sacred representatives.’’ 

The second ballot, in which General Feng received 528 votes 
and Lu Yung-ting 180, greatly reduced the scattered minority of 
independents, and when it came to the third and final vote the 
obdurate were reduced to two votes and a few discontents who 
did not vote at all. With 520 votes to his credit as against 207 
for Lu Yung-ting, General Feng was declared elected, amidst 
loud applause and much cheering. He was officialiy notified of 
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his election that night and special delegates later visited Nanking 
to invest him with the office, which ceremony took place on 
November 8, Mr. Wang Chia-hsiang, Speaker of the Senate, and 
Mr. Tang Hua-lung, the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, officiating. | 


Now that this has been done all politicians are metaphorical- 
ly sitting back watching what the new Vice-President will do. 
There are many who would like to see him leave Nanking and 
take up his official abode in Peking, in order that the Governor- 
ship he holds might go, to one of their own party, or if he 
dislikes Peking they trust that he might be transferred to 
Wuchang, where Li Yuan-hung resided as Vice-President, and 
be given a position equivalent to Commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the south, or some such thing. By this means it 1s 


—< ——_— 
a 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE PEKING CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


Inthe last issue of the Review we gave a description of 
the new Central Hospital being erected at Peking. We are now 
able to publish the photograph of the man most! prominent- 
ly associated with its inauguration and development. Dr Wu 
Lien-teh, M.B., M.D., (Cantab), D.P.H., is the prime mover in 
the project. As will be seen he is comparatively a young man, 
being still under 35. Having studied in England, France and 
Germany and passed his necessary examinations with distinc- 
tion he returned to China to take up important positions. He 
was chairman of the Plague Conference and Director and Chief 
Medical Officer of the North Manchuria Plague Prevention 
Service, and was twice delegate to the International Opium 
Conference at The Hague. He is the holder of many European 
honours, and has recently been nominated for an honorary 
LL.D. by the Hongkong University. In this connexion the 
North-China Daily News, the leading British newspaper in 
China, makes the following handsome reference to Dr. Wu and 
his work:—‘In honouring Dr. Wu Lien-teh, whose brilfiant 
bacteriological research work has given him a world-wide 
reputation, the University of Hongkong pays a graceful tribute 
to the tremendous problems that have been and are being tackled 
by this enterprising scientist. To Dr. Wu, on whom Hongkong 
proposes to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. in recognition 
of the prominent part he played in medical administration and 
research in China, belongs the honour of planting with Chinese 
hands in Chinese soil the first germ of public health, of modern 
sanitation, which will do more to revolutionize this great country, 
to bring it into line with the western world, than could the 
action of any other one man effect. Of tireless energy and 
boundless enterprise and pluck, Dr. Wu (or ‘Tuck’ as he 
was called at Cambridge) quickly gained great popularity 
among men of his day, as well as the respect of those who were 
brought into tutorial contact with him. Of the latter, one was 
heard to remark in an after-dinner speech at a well-known 
London club: “He was a remarkable chap—he crowded three 
years solid work into two and yet knew far better than I what 
was thecorrect waistcoat or tie to wear at Sandown.’ Of Dr. 
Wu’s work in connexion with plague this is not the time to 
speak—everyone knows of the laurels he won, of the golden 
opinions he earned as Chairman of the International Commis- 
sion for the Prevention of Plague, when distinguished scientists 
attended as delegates from all over the world. Since-that time 
the results of his researches in north Manchuria have appeared 
on the subject of plague in the leading medical journals at home. 
A fitting testimony to the years of ‘spade work’ he has done 
in North China is the great central hospital in Peking which 
has risen up and is now nearing completion, equipped with the 
most modern appliances and devices to be found in the western 
world. It is interesting to note that Dr. Wu may be claimed 
as a British subject, and we congratulate the Hongkong 
University no less than Dr. Wu on adding him to its alumni.’’ 


Mr. Tsao Ju-lin, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
was recently Minister of Communications, and concurrently 
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hoped that the lower Yangtsze can be placed in control] of sop, 


known and tried partisan of the South, an excusable ambition | 
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of course. . But it is very likely that General Feng Kuo-chap, | 


will remain at Nanking though he might visit the 


decide to sit tight ’’’ and say little. 


| Capital 
occasionally. As for his policy it is quite likely that hee | 
Being a soldier he wil] no 


doubt desire to see the army placed upon a better basis, and. 


unless he has aspirations for the Presidency he will keep out 
politics and confine himself to work in that direction. 


of 
< AS an 
administrator General Feng has done well at Nanking, and, | 
troublesome region has been rendered quiet and safe by hip, | 


Fe is held in high regard by foreigners who know him well, ang 
being progressive and desirous of seeing an improvement in the | 


country he can be relied upon to do whatever is in his 
bring about a general betterment in conditions. 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
the modern school. 
studied largely in China. 
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He is a distinguished Chinese of 
He was educated in Japan, and als | 
He speaks both Japanese and French 
fluently. His official life has been mostly connected with the 
Foreign Office, where he was respected as a shrewd and strong 


official. He was ussociated with Mr. Lu Cheng-hsiang, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the trying negotiations with the 
Japanese over the notorious Twenty-one Demands, and after 
the Minister’s resignation practically carried the burden of 


foreign affairs. 


As Minister of Communications he will be 


remembered with appreciation by Americans, as it was he who 
signed the agreement for the railways which introduced 
American capital into China on any large scale. Of pleasant 
demeanour, excellent address, and more than ordinary capability. 
he is one of the officials who should be heard from in the future 


development of China. 
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«a Everything is in readiness to go ahead with one of the 


| largest undertakings in South China.” In these words, uttered 
|, the course of an address by the Chairman of the Hongkong 
' Steel Foundry Company at the annual meeting on September 30, 
| the public were notified that they could expect something big in 
} the way of iron and steel manufacture in South China in the not 
| distant 
cmaiGnell an industrial baby and is just discarding its 
| wwaddling clothes, was founded by several enterprising British 
» -esidents of Hongkong to melt into ingots and moulds scrap 
F steel or steel made from crude iron or pig. A patented process 
. for this work was secured by the company and from the modest 
( beginning five years ago of a two-furnace plant they have, on 
' moderate capital, risen to the possession of two double sets of 
; four furnaces in each set. 
§ orders in hand than can be dealt with. 
| why they did not work with open hearth, gas or electric 
E furnaces that the Chairman, Mr. A. G. Gordon, mentioned the 
| expected greater development. “ Until such time,’’ he said, “ as 
© the foundry department can be made to run in conjunction with 
' mills for producing steel material from ingots, which keep the 
F furnaces running day and night, crucible furnaces are more 
F economical. 


future. The steel Foundry Company, which 1s 


And this young concern has more 
It was in explaining 


Of course our main object, of which we have 


never lost sight, is to obtain the raw material direct from the 


> mines now in existence in the South of China. 
' in communication with the Central Government, throush the 
| assistance of a powerful syndicate, with a view to obtaining a 
F concession to work these mines, in the district of Waichow, 
| Kwangtung Province, which district is very rich in ore. 


We have been 


We 


| have the estimates for all necessary plant and machinery for the 
| making of steel material of every description, suitable land has 
' been surveyed consisting of several hundred acres, with branch 
| lines for cutting through from Canton in order that we may 


' bring down the raw material. In fact, everything is 


in 


| readiness to go ahead with one of the largest undertakings in 


South China, which should do more to benefit the prosperity of 


| this Colony than any other industry here developed. All that is 
| wanted is the sanction of the authorities: and, from our latest 
» advices, | am inclined to think that this does not look a 
' dificult matter. Chinese mining laws, as originally framed, 


_ would make it very difficult to find investors. 
- been pointed out to the Central Government, and is at the 


This fact has 


| moment having their serious consideration, which is a decided- 


ly encouraging fact.’’ | 

This promise of further development of the latent resources 
ot China should be welcomed by everyone interested in the 
expansion of modern methods in China. That more iron will 


_ be mined and manufactured practically in-China—and at all 
events solely by Chinese unskilled labour, and with Chinese 
_ artisans—should be a matter of gratification to every Chinese 
_ possessing a shred of hope for the future of his country. 
_ Apart from the Hanyang works, which are more mismanaged 
_ than managed, practically no attempt on any reasonable scale 
_ has been made to exploit the iron deposits that are known to 


exist in China. On the other hand ore is being regularly 
shipped in increasing quantities out of the country for 
smelting in Japan, while pigiron from Hanyang has been largely 
exported to America. ‘To meet the demands which industrial 
development will eventually make for iron and steel China 
should give every encouragement to those willing to invest 
capital in establishing blast furnaces and rolling mils in the 
country. The benefits which will ensue as a result of the 
local production of iron and steel, apart from those which will 
come to the people from the provision of a further means for 
the employment of large forces of workmen, should be sufficient- 
ly obvious to render any mention of them unnecessary. 
Unhappily it would appear that those who have become the 
self-appointed guardians of the wealth of China, whether as 
oliticians or officials, pay more regard to their own advantages 
than those of the country, and the foreign observer can be 
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expressed in the adoption of measures 


‘sensible consideration to this aspect of national life the 
politicians are chiefly involved in petty wrangles about puerile — 






excused if he forms the opinion that consideration of personal ee 


ends and not patriotism chiefly moves those constituting the 





powers that be in their decisions regarding the fate of we 


products. 


What Mr. 





charge. Well-wishers of China have worn themselves tir 





meet the needs of the time by appointing a commussion 
assisted by Mr. G. G. Lindsay, K.C., of Canada—a mini 





authority of high repute—to revise the laws. This commission as 


laboured long and earnestly, and eventually produced a revi 
code. Before anything could be done to promulgate 


wide awake official takes the trouble to exhume it fiom its dusty 
covering for employment for the betterment of the country. 
The world has been told often enough to st an awaken 
ing of China immediately the leaders of the old forces.coi 
be removed. Those leaders have long been powerless but so 
far the new regime does not exhibit any of the simple states- 
manship requisite in these parlous times to safeguard their - 
country. The forward step that could taken to earr 
encouragement of all foreign powers is so simple th: 
deplorable to think that it was not taken long ago. It ca1 as 
calculated to develop the __ 
Instead of giving — 















trade, commerce and industry of China. 








matters of no consequence to any but them: lv 
country drifts to the dogs. | 


will very soon tire foreigners of making efforts to 


industries and expand business in China and their capital will _ : 






be withheld while their Governments consider the ways and 
means of establishing a ccmmission which will for a period at 


least take the reins of government from the hands of those — 
whose incapacity tends to plunge the state into chaos. Such — 
efforts as those being made by the Hongkong Company : 
develop industry in China should meet with the fullest support — 
from the Central Government, and instead of allowing itself 
to be restricted by hidebound and illconceived regulations and — 
precedents it should go out of its way to establish a policy that — 
will make for the immediate pecuniary benefit of the people at 
large and the elevation of the country as a nation. | 





The sixth ordinary yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the Hongkong Steel Foundry Company, Limited, was held 
at the Company’s offices, St. George’s Building, Hongkong, — 
on September 30,1916. Mr. A. G. Gordon presided. Accord- 
ing to the report and Balance Sheet for the year ended 31st 





May, 1916, the gross profit far the year was $32,460:30, less _ 
debit balance brought forward from previous year of $4,585.82— 


Total $27,874.48. 


After allowing for Interest, Auditor’s fees and Bad D bts ee 





and writing off Depreciation on Company’s Plant, Machinery, 
Launches and Stores ($8,325.86) there was a net available 
balance of $19,548.62 which it was recommended be ¢ fieG = "5 


forward to new Profit and Loss account. 
The result of the year’s working was a very great 








that the Company was able to shew such good results it was ~ 
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hoped that fresh capital might be forthcoming so that there may = 


be sufficient funds in hand’for payment of dividends in fut 





ee Gordon repeats about the existing Chinese 
mining Jaws making it difficult to find investors is not a mew 
endeavouring to impress it upon those able to remedy the defect 
and it is only fair to emphasise that the last Minister of 
Commerce, Agriculture and Industry, did make a bold effort to 


ever, the Minister was removed, and the work of the 
Commission, like that of many another commission, reposes in 
some bureau pigeon hole where it will remain to rot unless some 


ontinuation of this sort of conduct = 


ment on that of previous years. Owing to the smallness of the 
working capital it was not proposed to pay a dividend but now  __ 
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IN CHINA 


( Contributed) 


Some time ago when asked to write an article outlining the 
opportunities which American railroadmen could find in China, 
the writer felt tempted to let the word “ none’’ tell its terse, but 
convincing story. However, although brevity may be the soul 
eof wit, laconism is seldom the essence of truth, and it appeared 
desirable to enter in some detail into an explanation of the 
phenomenon why America, admittedly the foremost nation in the 
science of railroading, should be so slightly represented in a field 
of such infinite possibilities as China. Consider a few figures. 
The single province of Szechuan has a population of 50,000,000. 
Its area is over 218,533 square miles—and it has not a yard of 
railroad. Think of it! 
with a population six or seven times larger, not one-hundredth of 
one per cent. of whom have ever seen a railroad! Of a truth 
China should be the Eldorado of the American railroadman now 
the country has awakened to the need of better mecns of 
communication than those which served in the slow, unprogressive 
days which became a memory directly the first revolutionary gun 
boomed at Wuchang in October, 1911. There would be work 
and good prospects for every enterprising railroadman in 
America who wished to seek fortune in alien climes, if China 
were as other countries. That, hitherto, there has been little or 
none oftering has been due solely to political conditions. 

While the latent wealth of China is certainly equal to and 
probably greater than that of any other country, she is actually 
the poorest nation in the world as far as available resources are 
concerned. Under the Empire no proper Budget was ever 
framed and it is consequently impossible definitely to state how 
China stood financially in any particular year. It is, however, 
certain that, in each of the last twenty years, she was faced with 
a deficit. The four years under the Republic have shown a 
perpetuation of this state of things, and at the moment of writing 
China is endeavouring to obtain more money to meet her ordinary 
administrative expenses. The necessity of relying upon the 
foreigner tor the development of the country has led to the close 
association of finance and politics. In most other countries the 
floating of a loan to build a railway would be‘a financial dea! 
pure and simple, but in China as a general rule ioans for the 
construction of railways are placed with Powers which claim 
“special interests” in certain “spheres.’’ This may not appear 
to have anything to do with prospects for American railroadmen 
in China, but it has a very real bearing on the question. Speaking 
broadly, it is impossible for any country but Japan and Russia to 
finance railroad construction.in Manchuria, and this may be said 
of Japan in Fukien and Shantung and France in Yunnan. The 
British claim special interests throughout the Yangtsze Valley, 
but both Belgium and France directly, and Russia indirectly, 
have been trenching upon the British preserve. The American 
Government has always steadily set its face against the policy 
of creating spheres of influence, and has maintained that in the 
interests of China and the whole world what was required was 
the Open Door and Equal Opportunity. 


That America’s attitude, considered from an altruistic point 
of view, was eminently praiseworthy must be admitted. Un- 
happily in matters of this kind enlightened leadership is of little 
value if there are no followers. The other nations had long 
since realized the need for foreign markets which America is 
only just beginning to feel, and they recognised that the establish- 
ment of special interests in a considerable portion of the most 
densely populated quarter of the globe meant the provision of a 
vast and constantly expanding market for their manufactures. 
Consequently though America’s advocacy of the Open Door was 
crowned with the garland of official foreign approval, it was, to 
a eg metaphor, at the first opportynity, shunted onto a blind 
siding. 


A province almost as big as Mexico— 


Far be it from the writer to set himself in judgment tq 
those who defined and maintained America’s policy in regard » 
China. It must, however, be pointed out that the Policy ai 
altruism has not benefitted either China or America. Amerig 
elected to stand out of the scramble for special interests in Chip: ¥ 
The result was, not that the scramble was called off, but that i 
other nations had more to scramble for. It would, of course, j' 
improper to urge that because other nations adopt a policy thy. 
is opposed to high ideals,. America should follow suit in order 
conserve her material interests. Any publicist who deliberate 
advanced such an argument would be regarded with deseryg 
disfavor. But in regard to China there is a chilling doy 
whether the policy that America has adopted is, after all, th 
most altruistic. It would be foreign to the purpose of th 
article to enter into a long dissertation upon policies, but iti 
absolutely essential to enable a real appreciation of the positig 
to be gained to expound what the conditions in China actually ap. 
and in what way the good-will that America indubitably fee 
towards China as an entity, can best. be expressed. 


China as a political entity and the people of China are quit. 
distinct. What may seem good for China is not necessarily goo). 
for the people of China, paradoxical though that may sound 
China as a political entity means only the small official clique thy 
governs and rules. To them the definite adoption of spheres oj 
influence or the partition of the country would mean Joss of 
privileges and opportunities for amassing wealth, To the peopk. 
of China it would mean the substitution of law and order for th | 
chaotic conditions that have always prevailed under their own of- 
cial rulers, Under both Empire and Republic there has been m 
security for either life or property: Public works that woul 
relieve the suffering of millions have not been undertaken; ther 
are practically no roads in the country; the system of taxation: 
simply extortion, and brigandage is a recognised, and in public 
estimation not altogether disreputable, vocation. ‘The pitiabl 
condition of the people is perpetuated by the altruistic policy of 
supporting the cry “ China for the Chinese.’’ 


Americans justly believe that American laws and custom: 
confer great benefits upon those who aré beneath their protection 
and encompassed by their influence. If, putting partition on onc | 
side for the moment, there were the initiation of clearly defined 
spheres of influence in China by which all the great Powers hai 
allotted to them a certain area to develop; most Americans wil 
agree that the population that passed under American authority 
would soon reap moral and material benefit. It has been suggested | 
that, bristling with difficulties as the task would be, it would not 
be impossible for a Commission composed of representatives oi 
each of the great Powers and of China, to frame broad principle: 
covering Legal Administration, Education, Railroad Construction, — 
Banking, etc., and then that each Power should be entrusted for 
a term of twenty-five years with the development of its sphere. 
There would by this means be created a spirit of healthy emula-— 
tion and each Power would desire to hand back its sphere to 
China when the time came in the highest condition of moral and 
material advancement. Americans wili believe that the sphere 
entrusted to America would be highest on the list. But, if this 
takes place, and many shrewd observers believe that something 
of the kind is inevitable, America cannot participate unless she 
breaks away entirely from the policy which she has hitherto 
adopted. | 

“But,’’ wearily cries the Railroadmzn, “ why inflict all this 
upon me? What I want to know is what opportunities China 
offers me. Afi this talk about partition and polities and Powers 
gets me no forrader. Cut it out and let us get down to tir 
tacks.” That is ail very well, but the driver is not going 10 
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‘knock sixty per hour out of his locomotive before he has iit 
‘the fire. ‘Railroadmen will have opportunities in China directly 


| American capital begins to build railroads in China. Every loan 
‘agreement for the construction of. railroads. that is signed 


| as some such clause as this (which is taken from tke ee wee 
nowadays Pr ~ discovered in the West, so it will not surprise anyone to le Mie 


“Agreement between the Chinese Government and La Compagnie 
Generale de Chemins de Fer et de Tramways en. Chine in 
| -eference to the Lung-T'sing-U-Hai Railway): 


| “The Director General and the Company shall act 

| together and shall conscientiously choose an Engineer-in- 

| Chief z vho shall be either Belgian or French, experienced and 
honest. ’ 


The italics are by the writer. ‘The selection of the foreign 

' staff required—it is significant that in this and other Agreements, 
| with the exception of that in regard to the Hukuang Lines, of 
F which more hereafter, the expression used is “ European staff ’ 
| —is left to the Engineer-in-Chief, and he naturally chooses men 
of his own nationality. Definite figures are not available, but it 

I may be said with confidence that there are fewer American 
| railroadmen employed in China than men of any other nationality 

| whatsoever that has entered the field at all. A glance at the 
S excellent political railway map of China issued by the Far 
' EastERN REviEw, Shows that the French, Belgian and Russians, 
E who co-operate in railroad construction in ‘China, control a length 


F of road in operation, under construction or contracted for of 
about 6.000 miles. Great Britain comes next with a mile- 
E age of over 3,000, next Japan and then Germany. America 
© until recently came a bad last with some 400 or 500 miles. On 
F each of the lines built with foreign money the foreign officials 
Fare naturally subjects or citizens of the nation affording the 
‘loan. Moreover, and this is an important point, the specifications 
: for bridges, construction material generally and rolling stock 
Fare drawn up by the foreign engineer-in-chief. He favors the 
‘practice of his own country, and the result is that American 
: manufacturers until recently have had very little chance to 
‘secure contracts. On the other hand many of the Chinese 
engineers gained their qualifications in America, and to this is 
| due the fact that some small amount of business is done by the 
| American manufacturers who have live representatives in the 
E iteld. 

The only portion of China’s railway system in which until 
the Siems-Carey contract was signed America had any effective 
F voice, was the section of the Hukuang lines between Ichang and 
| somewhere near Wanhsien. It may be recalled that the Hukuang 
| Xailway Loan was shared by Great Britain, France,and Germany, 
| and after strong representations by ex-President Taft America 
_ cane inon equalterms. It is unnecessary to go into the history of 
this joint undertaking, but after long delays a survey of the 
_ American section was completed by Mr. Randolph, the engineer- 
;in-chief. When work is begun on this section of 400 or 500 
Of 


—_ =o ett 


miles American practice may be expected to prevail. 


;/nhnitely greater importance and promise is the Siems-Carey 


contract for the construction, of 1,100 miles of railway in 
'Yatious parts of China. ‘The conclusion of the agreement for 
the construction of this mileage at once places America well up 
‘nthe list of the nations interested in China’s railways and, for 
‘Tasons already given, American railroadmen will have greatly 
Increased opportunities in the Republic. In all likelihood, in 
View of the fact that the war. will have consumed the greater 
Portion of Europe’s surplus capital, America will for the future 
-decome increasingly interested in the financing and construction 
of China’s railway system, with the result that there will be 
great openings for American brains and energy. 
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an he ardent node of : thie es usually 0 
find a Chinese precedent for every new thing th 











that the Chinese anticipated the principle underlying modern _ 

steel and concrete construction by 30°F 4 Euasaned Racor Boe ae = 
very recently the roof of the Occidental bu: Te | 

walls and so did the floors. If the walls fell the } 
modern constructor of steel frames puts no poor in me vei —— ee 
supports his roof and floors with the steel frame. The a at 
may crack and crumble as they like, they are simply — me == 
ornamental shell of a modern building and have nothing to do eee 
with its substantiality or length of life. This is compar Bees 
new in the West, but so far as we know, the Chinese have 
built on any other principle. 


Chinese walls are, for the most part built, of half 
bricks which are short lived. As one travels about this 
of ruins he sees scores of buildings standing w SE 
and a massive wooden frame intact while no walls are in 
the bricks having crumbled away or been stoh 20 
newer buildings. If a man wants a new wall to his he he 
does not trouble to move out. The bricklayer ee esate i 
the oid wall and puts in a new one without distur 
tenants. Frames are of massive logs and roofs are st 
lumber and tile which no Chinese wall could — 
The major feature of Chinese architecture is the roof, ee 
protect the more perishable parts:of a house in process of ees 
construction it is usually built first and all the artandostentation = 
of the builder is lavished ° it. A half dozen energ ic “e 
carpenters will put up the heavy frame of-a large house i ina few at 
days, then they start upon the roof and when that) juinte: ose 
of Celestial art is finished the masons wili 
incidental walls as an after thought — The skill which. ac Fie ese 
bricklayer exhibits in repairi umbling walls. elicits: ‘the 
admiration of European builders i in every treaty port. Without 
injuring the integrity of the whole he will take out hundreds ae 
brieks all over the surface of a massive wall and replace them 
with new ones. It is no uncommon sight to find Chines at = 
work ceging every scrap of mortar out of the face of a building 
and stufing in new mortar as they go, thereby giving the 
building a new lease on life which a Western builder would 


accomplish by tearing the whole house down and — it be 
again. 





















































INTEREST IN ‘CHINA’ MINES 


An index of the interest now being manifested i in the — 
United States regarding China and her resources has been 
received in the form of newspaper clippings which show that an go 
article on the coal resources of Chira by Mr. V. K. Tang which 2 
appeared in the Far Eastern Review for June was reprint BS = 
in part by upwards of 200 daily papers scattered over the whole 
One of the newspapers added a dit oF editorial cog = 






























country. OF 
ment which was as follows: eae aS 

“It is clear that the consumpti 3 
ingly small when compared with ee sopulation ey ita 





price is often doubled by a day’s je y, coal for household 
purposes is an article of luxury Sigrid in those for unate places 
situated very close to the mine or connected with it by modern 
means of communication. This is one reason w e Chin 
people are now so very anxious s to extend their present 
inadequate railway f: . Ch 
a reason — the United St 

will pay us {0 help pdeselop *hina 


ly 400,000,000. This is caused by the lack Pa - pe aa est. 
facilities. Coal is a commodity which travels very fa omy mi... 
countries well supplied with railways. Ip ~hina, \ ‘the 
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EXCHANGE COMPANY 





_ New Company plans to Shift Cotton and Tea Trade from British Hands by use of Ships Having 


Chinese Government subsidy 


- One of the most far reaching plans for the development of 
trade between China and the United States has been announ- 
ced by ex-Mayor David S. Rose of Milwaukee, counselor for the 
Chinese-American Products Exchange Company, a million 
doilar corporation that has as some of its objects the following: 

To shift the cotton trade with China from its present route 
via Liverpool to a direct route through the Panama Canal, 
cutting out the Liverpool exchange; and to shift the tea trade 
between China and the United States by cutting out Manchester 
middlemen; also to establish banks in China and the United 
States for financing these crops. 

To. establish tanneries in China under the management of 

August H. Vogel, vice-president of the Pfister and Vogel 
Leather Company ; ; 
To establish two shipping lines for the handling of the 
company’s merchandise, one to ply between Norfolk, Va., and 
San Pedro, Cal., touching at Southern Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and another with headquarters on the Pacific Coast to make 
tegular sailings with the Orient. 

In addition to these specific objects, the company plans to 
do a general merchandising business in American an inese 
products both manufactured and raw materials. 

Not only business men are interested in this company, but its 
directorate includes two United States senators as well, Hoke 
Smith of Georgia and Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, while Adolf 
Boldt of Houston, Tex., Herman A. Metz of New York, a former 
member of the House of Representatives ; Charles E. Faulkner of 
Baltimore, Carl Eshy of Savannah, Ga., Charles Denby of Detroit, 
former Consul General at Shanghai, Richard Chilcott of Seattle 
and Thomas Southgate of Norfolk, Va., are among the other men 
of prominence in their several states who will act asadvisors. The 
president is Dr. Clarence J. Owens, managing director of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, and the secretary is Robert F. 
Rose, brother of Ex-Mayor Rose of Milwaukee who is general 
counselor of the company. The Chinese end of the company 
will be directed by Mr. Shah Kia-fu, former minister to the 
United States. 

While the company has announced that it is independent of 
United States Government aid, it has also stated that the Chinese 
_ Government has given guarantees of such nature that the hearty 
co-operation of the Chinese cannot be doubted. The Chinese 





Government is asserted to have guaranteed interest at six per - 


cent ‘on a bond issue of $3,000,000 and a four per cent sinking 
fund to retire the bonds in 25 years. The company plans to 
start immediately with its ship building plans and as steel and 
other ship construction materials are now high in price, it is now 
proposed to build the company’s fleet of wood, making them of 
the motor schooner type. The ships probably will fly the 
Chinese flag to escape the restrictions of the United States 
shipping laws. | 
In connection with this side of the company’s activities, it 
has interested Michael Earles of Seattle, owner and operator of 
the largest lumber mills in the state of Washington. He has 
also been named as a director in the company, and it is under- 
stood that the vessels of the new line will be built in West Coast 
dock yards. | | 
(In this matter of financing the steamship line, the Pacific 
and Eastern Steamship Company has been organized under the 
laws of New York and has made the Chinese-American Pro- 
ducts Exchange Company its fiscal agent for the disposition of 


the $3,000,000 bond issue. This bond issue, bearing interest x 
6 per cent and having the guarantee of the Chinese Governmen, 
should sell at a fair price without much effort on the part of th 
fiscal agent whose commission on the sale may add considerabjy : 
to the assets of the company. ie 
It was pointed out to the Savannah Board of Trade by tk 
promoters that it is cheaper to ship from China through the 
Panama Canal to Savannah or other Southern ports and dj. 
tribute the cargo by rail as far west as Denver, than to land it x 
“an Francisco and make the shorter but much more costly hay) 
over the mountains. Whether this will appeal to those on th 
West Coast who are interested in the company, has not yet bee, 
ascertained. As the head of the Southgate Terminal Corpor. 
tion of Norfolk is traffic advisor to the company, it is considere{ 
probable that he will organize the fleet for the Atlantic and Gulf 
port trade, transhipping the cargoes on the North Pacific coast, 
at San Pedro, Portland or Seattle. | 
The only manufacturing business that the company ha 
definitely announced as being planned for operation in China js. 
the tanning of Chinese hides and it is the possibility of exploit. 
ing the cheap labor of the Orient that is said to have attracted 
the interest and co-operation in the company’s plans of August 
H. Vogel, vice-president of the Vogel and Pfister Company of 
Milwaukee, a well known firm of tanners. He is on the advisory 
board. The new company’s house organ, “ CAPEC,” has given 
out the following regarding the tannery scheme, the title of the 
organ being a combination of the initials of the companys 
name : | 
“ CAPEC has now taken in hand the organization of tan 
neries in China. That country exports $10,000,000 worth of 
hides annually and. there is not a tannery within its borders 
Chinese hides are being tanned in America where labor and al! 
other items that enter into the cost are incomparably higher. In 
the United States, wages run from $1.50 to $5.00 a day. In 
China just as good unskilled labor may be employed at from $2 
to $4 (gold value) a month. If you are interested in the subject | 
or if you would become interested, write to us.’’ 
One of the largest items of the plan and one which the 
promoters say will be immensely profitable, is the cutting out of 
Manchester as a factor in the United States cotton trade with 
the Orient and in an interview given out from the headquarters 
of “ CAPEC’’ in Washington, on October 13, it was stated that 
President Owen and General Counselor David L. Rose were i 
the South, seeking to align the cotton growers and exporters ii 
accordance with the plan. ‘The genera! scheme is to abolish the 


. British clearing house system which has been in vogue fors0 


many years and to deal directly with the Orient, thus cutting of 
the British middleman’s profit. The promoters declare they cal 
save enough by the transfer of the system to make the venturt 
worth while. The two officials of the company planned to visit. 
every southern city of consequence, while Galveston and New 
Orleans were selected as those in which special appeals would bt 
made to break the hold that the Manchester market is allege? 
to have on the cotton industry of the United States. 

The statement regarding this cotton enterprise is closed by 
the following paragraph: “While the administration has no 
taken any direct interest in the crusade, itis said by members 0 
the Chinese-American Products Exchange Company that the 
Government is ready to give all aid and assistance. [he 
Department of Commerce is extending all the help in 
power.”’ | EASE < SEE oem 
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‘hat the latter statement is not beside the mark is shown 
by the visit of Commercial Attache Julean H. Arnold of the 
Department of Commerce, to Atlanta, one of the great cotton 
renters Of the Atlantic Coast, only two days after President 
Owen of “ CAPEC ™ had addressed the members of the Board 
of Trade in Savannah and had outlined the company’s project 
‘othem. While Mr. Arnold did not touch on the subject of 
-otton, his exposition of the opportunities awaiting the American 
‘avestor in China were eagerly heard by the assembled business- 
men and no doubt strengthened their desire to participate in 
reaping the golden harvest pointed out by the Chinese-American 
Products Exchange Company. 


If the company adheres to its program and organizes a series 
of banks in both China and the United States, its facilities for 
the exchange Of products of the two countries will be greatly 
augmented. The opening of such a bank in Atlanta was 
forecasted for the near future in Mr. Owen's address before the 
Savannah businessmen. ‘his would be the head office and 
branches were announced for Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Hankow, where the company plans big operations in the 
' selling of cotton so far as Hankow and Tientsin are concerned 
‘and the purchase of tea direct from the Chinese in the Hankow 
| market. It was pointed out that China purchases the bulk of 
| her cotton in Liverpool, while America buys the greater part of her 
tea through Manchester. With the new steamship and banking 
| facilities in working order it is expected that both of these 
| seemingly roundabort roads of commerce will be straightened 
} and the United States will both buy and cell direct, the 
t ‘CAPEC’’ banks moving the crops both ways without undue 
| loss from exchange charges. 


Aside from the cities where the branches of the bank will 
be located, the company has announced its intention to open 
| offices in fourteen cities of the United States where it will main- 
| tainexhibits of Chinese products and from which it will endeavor 
'to stimulate their sale. Similar exhibitions of American 
products, especially manufactures, will be made in the principal 
|Chinese centers of population, it was stated. The fourteen 
cities of the United States where the activities of the company 
} will center, have not been stated, but it has been assumed by 
several of the Southern cities that they will be among the num- 
}ber. In this connection, a lively competition seems imminent 
‘between Savannah and Norfolk, each cf which is endeavoring 
| to secure for itself the honor of being the terminus of the ship- 










' The above information has been extracted from the fifty or 
/more articles which appeared in the early part of last month in 
| the leading American newspapers. The facts disclose that in an 
honest effort to promote- Chinese and American interests, the 
Chinese Government has been led into subsidizing an American 
company having for one of its prime objects the destruction of 
the established trade of a nation whose friendship China must 
‘tely on more than that of any other for the preservation of her 
integrity and independence. Reading between the lines of the 
above article, there is every evidence that a huge German-Ameri- 
‘can intrigue has been successfully carried through for the purpose 
of undermining the position of Great Britain in the cotton 
[and tea trade. it is only necessary to reprint herewith the news 





stem published in the New York Financial America, of October 
'4, 0 grasp the full significance of the scheme and what it 
|means to British trade in China. : 





COTTON TRADE’S CONTROL BY BRITISH TO 

ENDED. CHINESE-AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
CO. PLANS TO END DOMINATION OF MAN. 
CHESTER MARKET, REGARDING ORIENT 


| Washington, Oct. 13.—Vigorous efforts are being made 
| cotton producers and exporters to’ escape the domination of 
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ping business of the ghee and oe chiet Laig = * orice to es 
the United States. te 
When it was eas a few w seks ago that ‘Senator Je oes 
Hoke Smith of Georgia had introduced a resolution for a ote 
gressional committee to visit China and investigate conditior = ae 






the plan was received in various business circles with imcredu 


as to the possible good that might accrue either to. China’ or the ei oe 
“ junketing ee ee 





United States from such an investigation tour, © 
some were bold to call it: Now that it has been di 






Senator Smith is one of the Directors of “CAPEC’’ the ¥ i aa pou eer 
has changed and the wide publicity that the company.’s 4 ‘I; is e 
have received is having its effect. Since the proposed personnel = 
of the party to take the journey has been enlarged from Lig =! oy 
bers of ft sas 





outline that covered only a few senators and r 
House to a commission of businessnien. who would return the 
visit of the Honorary Chinese commission that toured the 
United States last year, the plan is being looked 
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favor. The directors and prime movers in the ~ CAPEC., = m3 


development scheme, so far as they have expressed themselves 
in the public press, are heartily in favor of it, as it is assumed 









that they themselves will make up the bulk of the sommiscit nm 
that is planned to cross the Pacific under United States Gove ns 


ment auspices. bast 


Ex-Mayor Rose of Milwaukee has been the moving spit 


in the company and has spoken before many commercial bodies 
of the West and South on China’s opportunities for investm nent 
of American capital. In an interview accorded the Washingion 
Times, published on October 9, he declared that China was s an 
unlimited field for development of resources and industries. feat 


He emphasized the necessity for building up direc! con- 
nections with China and the importance of this in view of the 
probable conditions after the war. He drew a rather pitiful 
picture of China’s conditions: roadless, having “no glass 





factories, no woolen mills, practically no American banks, no ey 


trust companies, no surety companies, only one steel works, 0 





tanneries, no shoe factories, no large clothing factories and t 


pitifully small number of flouring mills in view of the wonder- 
ful possibilities of wheat production,” said Ex-Mayor Rose who 

stated further that the Chinese have confidence in the Americans — 
by reason of the restoration of the Boxer Indemnity, the open 


door policy and the knowledge that America does not seek to 
acquire territory: 
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the British exchange in eS it became known today, os 


The movement is being conducted — the eg aie c 
Chinese-American Products. Exchange Co., rte 

which are here. The organization counts among fe vise 
Qoneds Eres States Senators and has. the § king 








Clann j. Outs managing | 


pest uate anes ee ea te : 


South seeking to align the growers and the cotton exporters 
accordance with the plan. The general scher bolish the 
British clearing house system wie has bee to scans Maes 
and to deal directly with the Orient and thus cut off the middle- 
man’s profit. The promoters declare they can save enough | on 
the texnelet Stn I ee bisa = 
The two officials of the Chinese ‘Ameri ica 
stop first in Charleston, S.C and will hen 
consequence in the entire South. Galves 
will be made to break the hold that the 
atleeed: ts Dare senate ustry 
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help in its power. Senators Fletcher of Florida and Hoke Smith 
of Georgia, are supporters of the movement. sae 


In the New Orleans Stem of October 15 appeared the fol- 
lowing in connection with a further report of the company s 
activities j-— 


“ A recent contract has been made with the Chinese Govern- 


ment wherein the Government guarantees bonds worth $3,000- 


principal and interest for twenty-live years, six per cent in- 
terest and tour per cent for a sinking fund to retire the bonds on 
maturity.” 

The Detroit Press, of October 15, corroborates the above by 
the following extract from its Washington Bureau ;— 

“The Chinese-American Products Exchange Company is, 
as far as the United States is concerned, strictly unofficial and 
private in its characters; but on the Chinese side there have been 
government guarantees of a nature to show the hearty co-opera- 
tron of the new republic. 

“In fact the widely divergent attitudes of the two republics 
is shown in the matter of the projected ‘line of steamships to 
carry the commerce. While the United States by its Seamen’s 
Law, has killed the American merchant marine on the Pacific, 
the Chinese government has guaranteed the interest of six per 
cent to be paid on bonds sold for the purpose of establishing 
the line, and also guarantees the payment of four per cent an- 
nually for a period of 25 years for creating the sinking fund for 
paying the principal,” 

In an interview published in the Washington Zimes, Mr. 
David S$. Rose, ex-Mayor of Milwaukee and promoter of the 
enterprise, corroborates the above in the following words; 

“The bonds of the steamship company are backed by the 
Chinese Government and are to be offered the public through 
the Chinese-American Products Exchange Company.” 

it is therefore clear from the above statements that the 
credit of the Chinese Government has been pledged to facilitate 
the sale of bonds for the steamship line by the official guarantee 
of principal and interest. The moving spirit in the enterprise 
is Ex-~Mayor Rose of Milwaukee, the stronghold of German- 
American propaganda in the United States, and a glance at the 
names of those actively interested in the company reveals 
the presence of several Americans, some of them with pronounced 
Teutonic names. When to this is added the name of the Senator 
from Georgia, the Honorable Hoke Smith, whose rabid anti- 
British attitude of last year over the Allies’ embargo on cotton 
shipments to Germany, is still fresh in our memory, it throws 
a flood of light on the aims of the enterprise. By 
the publication of its plans disclosing the determination on the 
part of the promoters to undermine the dominating position of 
Manchester in the cotton market of the East, the Chinese 
Government is now placed in a most delicate position for 
pledging its credit to the steamship:line, on whose establishment 
depends the commercial success of the rest of the scheme. 

The Chinese Government undoubtedly has the unquestion- 
able right to assure. the financial success of a purely Chinese 
commercial undertaking, but when this support is extended to a 
foreign corporation for the express purpose of destroying the 
hard won trade position of its best friend in the cotton goods 
market of the East, the action is open to severe criticism. 
It is only fair to state that the Chinese officials interested in the 
scheme and who obtained the credit of the Government for their 
plans, were solely interested in the legitimate creation of a ship- 
ping line. In this there was considerable justification for 
official support, as there was no intimation that the American 
partners were to employ this assistance as the basis of a 
deliberate attack on British interests at a time when Britain 
cannot well defend herself. 

This callous disregard of China’s preearious and delicate 
position in international politics at this crisis in her history, by 
compromising her with Great Britain, is unpardonable. When 
to this is added the attempt on the part of a director of the com- 
ry in his official capacity as United States Senator to implicate 

is Own government by introducing a resolution for Sl 





sional mvestigation of trade opportunities in China, involving 
the collection of commercial data by members of Pomecss at 
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the expense of the United States, the whole proceeding refleg, | 


little luster.-on American methods in the Orient. ‘That ¢, 


Department of Commerce has been used by the promoters oj. 
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the scheme to further their ends, is again indicated by ti. 
visits of Mr. Julian Arnold, the Commercial Attache in Ching | 


to the southern chambers of commerce. 


The damage has been done. Poor old China will again pay | 


the price for American, or Should we say, German-American, 


disregard of delicate international problems. ‘The credit of the | 


Chinese Government to such a scheme will now have to be with. 


drawn. It is just. 


We regret that we have to make this criticism. The Fy 


KASTERN REviEw is the exponent of American ideas and ideals jy | 
We have labored steadily for the advancement of. 
legitimate American interests. But we have also advocated the 
We cannot overlook the fact tha 


the Orient. 


square deal] for all nations, 


by dint of a century of hard, up-hill work, British merchanj: | 


have won for Manchester the dominant piace in the cotio, 
trade of the world, and especially here in the great market of 
China. The preservation of this legitimately won position js 


vital to the commercial life of England. 

The men of Britain are to-day fighting and cheerfully dying 
in the trenches to pres 
peace and security o: 
before the men of America will 
same principle. 








ail, it will not be long 


great principle, vital to the future 


ney 3 

in turn have to defend th 
The great financiers of the United States wil 
not support a scheme at this time having for its object th 
undermining of Manchester’s preeminence in the cotton market: 


of the world; they have placed themselves. on record that th | 
great wealth which has rolled into their coffers as the result of 


the misfortunes of Europe, shall not be actively employed 


against them during the war to take away or undermine thei 
trade; on the contrary, they hold that the huge war profits are 


to be held to assist and co-operate with the others in re-establish. | 


ing their stricken industries and reviving their foreign trade, 
The Tar EAsteay - 
Americai 


This reflects the true American spirit. 


Revitw has accepted this declaration of the 


bankers uttered through their mouth-piece, Mr. Wallard D. | 


Straight, as final, and cannot therefore support any scheme 


whereby the credit of the Chinese Government is to be emploved 
to strengthen a German-American attempt to circumvent this 
doctrine of red-blooded Americanism. 





A NEW AMERICAN LOAN 


On November 21 the House of Representatives at Peking 
passed the agreement made with the Continental Commercial 


Bank of Chicago for a loan of $30,000,000 (gold). 


The | 


Senate confirmed the agreement on November 25. The it- 
teresting feature of this-transaction is that it is the first large | 
intependent loan to China that has been signed and agreed * | 
by the Republic’s Assembly, though whether it ever will be 


consummated remains to be seen. 
strings to trip up “trespassers’’ in the field devoted to 


administrative and “industrial”? loans just as there are in the 


There are internationa 


—-_ 


field of railway loans. Some of these are now being encoti- 
tered, as witness the opposition of the Consortium of Bankers 


at Peking, and the protest made by the Banque Industrielle with 


respect to the security. The terms of the new loan iacluded the 


revenue of the Wine and Tobacco Tax as security, but 10 
sooner was this made public than it was disclosed that the 


Banque Industrielle had first call upon it with respect to a [oat 


made by them some time ago to the Chinese Government: a fac 


which ought to have been known to some one interested. The 
contract provides that an advance of $5,000,000 gold be ma¢t 
immediately after signature secured on three year treasury bills. 





The interest is 6 percent per annum, and the price to the Gover! 
ment is to be 91, the issue price being 97. Ce re 


It is stipulated in the contract thet if the Bankers do nel 


agree to provide the balance of $25,000,000 within 60 days 
the date of demand made by the Chinese that the Goyernmett 


may look elsewhere for the money. _ 
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~LAND TAX SYSTEM IN CHINA 


[By W. I. Wiaovcusy, Deputy Leca, Apviser 10 THE Cuinese GovERNMENT] — 


In view of the fact that the question of the reform 


| of the Land Tax of China has been lifted into the realms 
| of practical politics by its allocation as security for the 
oan recently under negotiation with the American firm 
| of Bankers, Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., we are glad 
to be able to publish the latest contribution to the litera- 
: ture on the subject in the shape of a Memorandum by Dr. 
|. F. Willoughby, whilom Deputy Legal Adviser to 
the Chinese Government. Dr. Willoughby is for- 


‘tunately able to bring to bear on his subject the result 


tof exceedingly valuable experience gained it Porto | 
F Rico, and his treatment of the intricate question will 

I bé read with great interest by the many who regard 
| the revision and organization of the Land Tax of China 
Sasthe ultima thule of the reformer in the country.—Ed. 


Part I.—Deterinination of the Basis or Principle of 
Taxation to be adopted: 1. Introductory Remarks. 2. 
The Taxation of Land according to its Yield and accor- 
ding to its Value. 3. Principle of Taxing Land according 
to its Yield. 4. Principle of Taxing Land according 
toits Value. 5. The Question of Taxing [mprovements 
to Land. 6. Principle of Taxing Land and not the 
Landowner, be i | 

Part I1.—The Assessment of Land: 1. Introductory 
Remarks. 2. Character of Assessment Data Required — 
(a) Identification Data; (bj) Location; (c) Area; (d) 
Use of Standard Unit of Measurement; (e) Character 
of Land: (f) Name and address of Owner or Occupier. 
3. Organization and Conduct of Work of Assessment. 
4. Desirability of a Cadastral Survey. 5. System where 
a Cadastral Survey is not Feasible. 6. Adntinistration 
Organization Required for Making the Assessment. 7. 
Organization and Work of the Central Office. 8 Use of 
Forms for the Description and Valuation of Lands. 9. 
Adoption of Standards of Value, 10. Organization of 
the Field Force of Assessors. 11, Adjudication of Dis- 
putes regarding Assessments. 12. The Revision of 
Assessments. - 

Part Ii1.—Preparation of the Tax Rolls: 1. Intro- 
ductory Remarks. 2, Form of the Tax Rolls. 3. Use 
of Tax Rolls for Statistical and Contro] Purposes. 


. Part [V.—The Collection of Taxes: 1, Introduc- 
tory Remarks. 2. Organization of a Collection Force. 
3. Preparation of Tax Bills or Receipts. 4. Collection 
of Taxes by the Collectors of Taxes, 5. Monthly Report 
by Collectors of Taxes of Taxes Collected. 6. Deposit 
of Collections in Local Banks. 7. Tax payers Accounts 
in the Central Office. 8. Collectors Accounts in the 
Central Office. 9. Inspection of Offices of Collectors of 
Taxes. 10. The Bonding of Tax Collectors. 11. Criminal 
Prosecution of Defaulting Collectors. 12. Recapitulation 
of Means for Safeguarding the Treasury. 13. Pro- 
ceedings for the Enforcement of the Payment of Taxes. 
14. Premiums for Prompt Payment and Penalties for 
Delayed Payment of Taxes. 15. Use of Collectors of 
Land Taxes for other Purposes. 16. Payment of Salaries 
and Expenses of Collectors. 17. Conclusion: Adaptation 
of the System Described to China. 


Introduction 


The following Memorandum is submitted in compliance 


| with the request of His Excellency, the Minister of Finance, 
| that the writer incorporate in a written statement the substance 
| Ot his remarks regarding the problem of effecting a reform of 
_ the present system of taxing land in China, addressed to 
. Tepresentatives of His Excellency, who, at the request of the 
| latter, had several interviews with him regarding this subject. 
p In reproducing these observations, the writer has ‘deemed it 


desirable to enter inte details of theory and administration not 


s covered by these conferences. He has sought, in a word, to 
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present as full an analysis of the problem of divising, installi 
and administering a system for the taxation of land as circum 
stances render feasible. His fundamental aim has been to indicate 


and discuss all the several factors that are involv 
problem, to point out alternative principles of taxa 






be adopted, and especially to make known the specific dif prs 


that have to be met and overcome in organizing and putting into 


operation any system that will give satisfactory results jn ee 
practice. Wh:ether the recommendations that are made are 
followed or not, it is believed that the discussion thai is here — oe 


a 


presented cannot fail to throw some light upon the exceeding] 


her financial system upon a sounder and more effective bi 


difficult problem that now confronts China in her efforts to put ae 
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the laud tax system of Porto Rico. This system has be 
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reasons. In the first place, the problem now confronting Chin: 
is in many respects similar to that which had to be met in 


Porto Rico when the decision was made by the Americ 





authorities to substitute a more scientific system for the taxati i 


of land than the one they found in force when the administra 
tion of the affairs of that Island was taken over 


of a system that shall conform to the proper canons of taxation, 
but all the work involved in the building up a machinery for its 
administration. Here, as there, the government has to contend 
with the difficulties arising from the fact that the records and 





data absolutely essential for the proper operation of the system 


are largely lacking. There are no maps showing the location 


Here, as there, the problem embraces, not merely the divising 


- = ep 
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‘selected for special consideration for a number of important 


boundaries and areas of the properties to be taxed: there are 






not even complete records or lists of these properties or of then 
owners. An accurate tax roll, the very foundation of any 
system of land taxation, is almost non-existent. Such 






information as is available regarding parcels of land, their 
areas and value, is admittedly so defective as to be almost —_ 


without value. There is, moreover, no machinery in existence _— 


through which these essential facts may be systematically and 
accurately. obtained. Added to these difficulties is the fact that 
the work of reform must.be accomplished in the face of opposi- 
tion certain to arise, due to the fact that any change in taxation 
necessarily means a certain shifting of the burden of taxation. 
and that the efforts of the government to effect improvements 
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are sure to be iooked upon as but means for increasing the amount 
of taxes to be paid. All of these difficulties, which now con- 
front China, were equally present in Porto Rico when its system 
of taxation of land was revised. __ SUC SEY af eae ee 

A second reason for the selection of the tax system of 
Porto Rico for special study hes in the fact that this system is 


one the administration of which is wholly vested in the central 


government. All of the officials having to do with its 





administration, from the first assessment of the property to the —_ 
; officials of the central govern- — 
ment. In this respect its system is radically different from the — 


final collection of the taxes, are offi 






systems prevailing in most, if not all, of the scveral states ‘of 
the United States. This-is a matter of the utmost importance. 


The administration of the systems of property taxes in the — 
United States is admittedly defective in the extreme. Thisis 
not true of Porto Rico. To a large extent the reason for the 
superiority of the Porto Rican system lies in thjs fact that — 










complete authority over its operation is vested in 
hands of the central government instead of in those 
the local authorities. As will appear hereafter, it is — 
firm conviction of the writer that, for the present at least 
central authorities. This being so, her attention should 
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the return received from the utilization of land. 
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directed to a system resting on this rather than the contrary 
principle. , oe 24 

Finally is the fact that the Porto Rican system in its present 
form, is one which was devised, and its whole scheme of 
administration worked out, installed and for six years adminis- 
tered, by the writer of the present Memorandum, while he was 
serving as Treasurer of that Island. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this practical experience enables him to appreciate 
and discuss the technical details of administration of that 
system in a way that is not true of any other system. It is also 
of importance to note that the Porto Rican system was adopted 
only after a careful study had been made of the taxation systems 
of the several states of the United States and of other countries, 
and that every effort was made, in devising that system, to in- 
corporate in it the good features and to avoid the bad features 
of the systems so studied. 


PART J] 
DETERMINATION OF THE BASIS OR PRINCIPLE OF [AXATION 
TO BE ADOPTED 


introductory Remarks -——The work of discussing and pu ting 
into operation a new system of taxution involves two problems: 
that of determining the character of the tax that it is desired to 
install; and that of providing the necessary administrative 


machinery and rules of procedure for the operation in practice of 


the system: so adopted. Manifestly no progress can be made in 
working out the second problem until a definite determination 
has been reached in respect tothe first. Not until the end sought 
to be accomplished is clearly seen can an intelligent choice of 
methods to achieve this end be made. It is our purpose, there- 
fore, in this first part of our Memorandum, to make an analysis 
of the technical problem of taxation with a view to bringing out 
the extent to which a choice may be made between altcrnative 
systems, and of definitely expressing an opinion regarding the 
system of taxation which, in the opinion of the writer. it will be 
more advantageous for China to adopt. 

The Taxation of Land According to its Yield and According 
to its Value :—A study of the experience of those countries 
which have adopted the policy of taxing land, and practically all 
countries make use of this tax in some form, shows that two 
guite different systems are possible according as the basis, or the 
factor, determining the amount of the tax to be paid, is :— 

1. The Yield or revenue obtained from land, or 

2. The Value of the land. 


Whether one or the other of these two principles is adopted 
determines, not only the whole character of the tax, but the 
whole system that must be devised for its administration. 
Before any other steps can be taken it is thus necessary to 
examine the relative advantages and disadvantages of these two 
systems, and,on the basis of such examination, to determine 
which of the two should be adopted. 

Principle of Taxing Land according to its Yield:—The 
system of making the yield of land, or the revenue obtained from 
it, the basis of taxation results in a system of taxation that can 
be looked upon as either: (a) a tax on the yield or product or, 
(b) a*tax on the land, its yield or income being considered 
simply as the factor determining the amount of the tax to be 
paid. Practically, however, it.is of little importance which of 
these two views is taken. In its essence this tax is an income 
tax. It represents the effort on the part of the state to share in 
It is further- 
more a tax upon the gross rather than the net income since little 
or no effort is made to determine the cost entailed in producing 
the income. 

Certain important consequences follow from the adoption of 
this principle of taxation. The first, and most important, is that 
the tax is not levied on all the land from whick an income or 
return has not been received during the taxation period. All 
land which has not been cultivated or subjected to use in some 
way escapes taxation, even though that land may, in fact, be of 
great-value. Furthermore, land which is used, but used in a 
non-productive manner, or used in sucha way as to produce a 
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smaller income than it could be made to yield, likewise escape 


taxation in whole or in part. ‘Thus land valuable for agricultur, | 
or business purposes Which is used as a private park or gam | 


préserve will, under this system, make no payment to the public 


treasury, In England and other coyntries, where this system o 
en possible for wealthy 
persons to devote large areas of valuable land to purposes oj 


taxation has obtained, it has thus been 


private enjoyment without paying any tax thereon to th 
government. 


importance as the direct loss to the treasury. 


Another important consequence following from the adoptigy 
of this system is that the administration problem is presented of 
determining each year the yield actually obtained from each pieg 
of property. This is a matter of great difficulty. So difficat 


indeed, is it that the effort is rarely made in practice to car 


out the theory to its logical conclusion, the state contenting i | 
self with determining the yield in an approximate way on th 


basis of returns averaged for a series of years, 


Principle of Taxing Land According to its Value:—The 
second principle of taxing land that has been mentioned is tha 
where the factor determining theramount of the tax to be paid | 
is the intrinsic value of the land. No regard is paid to the ug 
to which the land is put or the yield obtained from it, EXCept 
as such factor is used as one of the elements of determining th, 
value of the land. Under this system the state assumes toward 
the land much the position of a landlord, and the owner that of | 
a tenant, with the important qualifications, however, that the 
state does not seek to secure from the tenants the full rental 
value of tne land, but only a nominal rent, which is denominated _ 
a tax, and that the owner can retain possession so long as this 
tax payment is made, and can fully transfer his interest to 


others. 
This system presents a number of advantages over the 


system of taxing land according to its yield. The first of these | 
is that no land having any value escapes taxation. A second is 
that all land must pay taxes in proportion to its value whether | 
\ I'rom the 
taxation standpoint, it is a matter of indifference to the state. 
whether the owner of land allows it to remain unutilized, or use | 
it in such a way as to produce an income below that which it 
could be made to yield if it were put to the use to which itis. 


the owners make a productive use of the land or not. 


best adapted. 


_ Still another advantage is that this system provides a strong 
incentive for the utilizaticn of land to its best advantage. Only 
ir exceptional cases will owners of land be willing to continue 
for any length of time to pay taxes on land from which they 
obtain no return. If they are so situated that they cannot make 
an effective use of the land themselves, they will sell it, or renl 
it, to others who will put it to some productive use. The social | 
gain thus resulting from having a full utilization of the natural | 
The writer | 


resources of the country is of great importance. 


The general loss to the country, due to the failure 
to use its resources in the most effective way, is of as great 





saw this exemplified in a striking way in Porto Rico. The 


system of land taxation existing in that Island prior to the | 
American occupation rested upon the first of the two principles 


that we have described. Under this system, as we have pointed | 
out, land lying idle paid no taxes. Advantage of this was taken | 


awaiting a rise in their value. 
tion by the American government was based upon the second 
principle, under which all land became subject to taxation. The 


‘by landowners to hold large tracts of valuable land unutilized 
The new system put into opera 


= 


result was, not only a great increase in the amount obtained 
from the tax, but the rapid utilization in some productive way ot 


Jand which had formerly lain idle. 


_ Other advantages of this form of taxation have to do with 
the relative ease and economy with which it can be administered. 


When the tax 1s determined by yield, this yield has to be detet- 


mined each year, or at least at frequent intervals of time. The 
determining factor, in a word, is a variable element, In marke 
contrast with this, the factor.of value is comparatively stable. 


Once determined, no change need be made in it except when 


unusual conditions give rise to a change in the value of parti- 
cular properties. Such changes in value as do take place at 


apt to affect entire districts, and account of. them can easily be 
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taken by applying to prior existing values, as already determined, 


, percentage increase Or decrease as the case may be. These 
changes are ones brcught about by increase in population of a 
| district, the building of railways, canals, or other improved 
‘means of transportation, the construction of irrigation systems, 
conservancy works, etc. ‘This elernent of stability is one which 
‘js of great advantage, both to the government and the taxpayer. 


To the government it means that the work of determining the 
| »mount of taxes to be paid by the several pieces of land once 


i 


‘made, with minor revisions, will continue to serve its purpose 
‘for many years, and, what is a matter of great importance, the 
government will always know in advance approximately. the 
amount of income that it can expect to derive from this source. 
To the tax payer it will mean that he can know definitely the 
‘amount of the payments that he will have to make on account of 
‘land owned by him and can thus take this factor into considera- 
Ftion in fixing the amount of rent that he wil! demand, or in 
making provision for meeting these payments when they fall due. 
| ‘The foregoing contrast of the two systems has clearly 
E foreshadowed the opinion of the writer as regards which of the 
two systems has the superior merits. In the opinion of the writer, 
ithe frst decision that China should make, in revising her land 
F tax system, is that the revised system should rest squarely upon 
the principle of the taxation of land according to its value. This 
decision should be made, because this system is equitable, 
E because its collateral consequences promote the development 
F of the country, and, above all, because its administration can be 
‘had with far less trouble and expense than is involved in the 
E operation of the alternative system. In view of conditions now 
fexisting in China this last fact should alone be decisive in 
E determining which of the two systems should be adopted. 
| The Question of Taxing Improvements to Land:— Having 
treached a decision to tax land according to its value rather than 
® its yield, the next point presenting itself for decision is whether 
§ land, for purposes of taxation, shall be deemed to consist of the 
esoil alone or of the soil and all improvements permanently 
F attached to it These improvements are of a varied character. 
; They consist of buildings, fences, drainage or irrigation ditches, 
= roadways and the like. They are property which has little or no 
-value apart from the land on which they are located. Almost 
invariably, they are rented or sold in connection with the land. 
| Together with the land proper, they constitute a class of prop- 
-erty that is designated in most countries as real estate. The 
| question then is whether the tax to be adopted shall be a tax on 
land or a tax on real estate. 
| If we consult the practice of most countries which kave a 
Jand value tax we will find that in practically all cases the deci- 
sion has been in favor of a real estate tax. Certainly this is the 
storm in which this tax has been adopted by most, if not all, of 
ethe states of the United States. Notwithstanding this fact, 
pthere are, however, in the opinion of the writer, certain advant- 
pages of the straight land over the real estate tax which should 
plead to its adoption by China. In the first place, it should be 
noted that the United States has adopted the real estate tax, not 
Hbecause this tax was deemed to be superior to the land tax, but 
sbecause this was necessary as a part of its system of taxing 
Property of all kinds, personalty as well as real estate. In the 
psecond place, practically all students of taxation in the United 
ptates are of the opinion that the general property tax as it 
‘Prevails in that country is exceedingly defective and leads to all 
Sorts of difficulties and abuse in its administration. There is 
“onsequently a steadily growing demand for the exemption of 
‘Personalty, or at least all personal property of an intangible 
‘character, from taxation. Passing beyond this, there is also 
4 strong movement for the shifting of the burden of taxation 
‘nore and more from improvements on land to the land 
itself. In adopting a straight land tax China would thus be 
adopting a system towards which the United: States is- more and 
more moving. : 
| It would take us too far from our subject to attempt to 
enter into all the arguments that may be brought forward 
n favor of this policy. It may be noted, in passing, however, 
oT this tax has much to commend it from the standpoint 
Ot theory. Land is largely a ‘gift of nature. © Only in part 
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has it been made valuable through individual fabor. Its 


present value is, for the most part, the result of its natural = 


fertility and ike general development of the country. It is 


thus but equitable that the general community should share 


in the value which it has produced. Improvements to jan4, 
on the other hand, are the result, not only of the labor of 


particular individuals, but, for the most part, of those parti- __ 


cular individuals who are in possession or’ their immed ate 
predecessors. Again, the imposing of a tax on land hus no 
effect in the way of diminishing ifs quantity or intrinsic 
worth; the taxation of improvements means the placing of a 
penalty upon the production of wealth in this form. The 
knowledge that a man’s taxes will be raised in proportion as he 
makes improvements upon his land cannot but act as a deterrent 
to the making of such improvements; while the knowledge that 
such improvements when made will in no way increase the 
taxes to be paid will be a direct encouragement to the undertak 
ing of such socially desirable works. Sige ty aoe 
After all, however, the deciding consideration, in the case 
of China, should be the great simplification in the administra- 
tion that will thereby result. As will be seen hereafter, much 
the most difficult part of the whole problem of establishing a 
land or real estate tax consists in the work of making the first 
list and valuation of all the property subject to the tax. At best 
this is an undertaking of great magnitude. If the assessors have 
to obtain a record of, and to value, all buildings and other 
improvements, as well as land on which they are situated, their 
work will be almost doubled. Moreover, standards of valuation 
can be set up for land which will be impossible for imp-ove- 
ments. This will mean that the work of the assessors can be 
facilitated and controlled, where land alone is in question, in a 
way that will be out of the question when improvements have 
also to be valued. : siete ig sie 
Finally, it should be noted, that the decision to exempt all 
improvements, except possibly such as constitute a part of tl 

















soil, such as ditches, drains, and the like, does not necessarily — 


mean that the amount to be raised by the system of taxation 
will be lessened. It means merely that the rate of the tax upon 


the land will be somewhat higher than it would be if imposed 


upon a valuation that included improvements as well as land. 
This will not be felt by the tax payers as a class since it is 
immateria) how the total tax is determined provided the 
total amount of taxes to be paid is not increased. The amoun 


taxes paid by owners of unimproved land wil!, however, be 






somewhat increased, and that paid by owners of land hav 
improvements upon it correspondingly decreased, but this is 
no means an undesirable result of this form of taxaticn. = 

Principle of Taxing the Land and Not the Landows 















Before leaving this question of the basis or theory of taxation 
that should be adopted it is desirable to call attention to one 


other exceedingly important principle. This is that the tax 


should be definitely recognized as one resting upon the land ar 
not upon the landowner, renter, or occupier, or any other persc 
Whether the one or the other of these princip 





determines the whole character of the system 


to be one resting upon the landowner, the problem presented to 
the government is that of obtaining a complete list of all 


landowners with information regarding the amount and value 
of the land owned by each. After such a list and valuation is 


pe!) 


once secured it must be kept constantly revised to date. This ne 
means that some system must be devised whereby information 


can be secured by the tax authorities of all transfers of property 





taking place as the result of sales of land or the decease « 7 : a 


landowners. This problem, moreover, will be greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that land is in many cases held by more 


than one party the interests of whom may be very diverse and 


difficult of determination. In not a few cases the title to land 


may be in dispute and it will be impossible to determine — 


accurately who the true owner is. oe: 
If, on the other hand, the tax is deemed to’ be one resting 


= 







on, and running with the land, all these difficulties disappear. 
The amount of land is practically a fixed and unchangeable 
quantity. It does not vary or change its location as does a fis 








of landowners. Once a piece of land is entered upon the tax 
rolls there is no way for it to get away. Under this principie 
the government is not concerned with who is the owner. It 
merely states that such and such a tax payment must be paid on 
account of each piece of property listed, and if it is not paid the 
government will seize it and sell it.- From the theoretical 
standpoint, it is not even under the obligation of giving notice 
to the individual owners of property of the amounts due, or of 
calling upon them to come forward and pay the taxes so levied. 
All that it need do is to make public the tax rolls and leave it to 
the owners of property to come forward and protect their 
property by paying the taxes due on such property. Instead 
of having to go after the tax payers, it makes them come to 1. 
It will be seen from this that the fundamental principle of 
this tax is that it is a rent charge or first lien upon the land. 
It is not a personal obligation of the land owner. Having this 
character it is enforced in exactly the same way that any lien 
on land privately owned is enforced, with the exception that a 
_ specially expeditious system for such enforcement is usually 
provided. The advantages of this system over one where 
individuals have to be approached and proceeded against are 


manifest. . 

There remains yet another advantage of this system. which 
requires prominent mention. This is that this system lends 
itself to the establishment of a far more effective contro! on the 
part of the central office over the collectors entrusted with the 
duty of receiving the tax payments than can be secured under 
the other system. The central office is in possession of the 
complete tax rolls showing exactly the amount of tax that 
should be paid on account of each piece of land. As will be 
shown more fully in that part of this Memorandum dealing 
with the question of the administrative machinery and processes 
required for the collection of the tax, it is possible to make such 
regulations as will ensure that every dollar collected will be duly 
accounted for and turned into the treasury. From this stand- 
point the great advantage of the system is that it. has an 
impersonal character. As far as is humanly possible the 
personal element is eliminated. 3 | 

Especial care has been taken to emphasize the importance 
of this feature since it represents what is probably the most 
defective feature of the present system of taxing land in China. 
This system rests upon the attempt to tax landowners rather 
than the land itself. So far is this prinziple carried that in 
many cases the government looks to the theoretical landowner 
rather than the actual landowner. ‘This arises from the fact that 
owners of land in selling it often agree, in return for a larger 
purchase price than would otherwise be paid, to continue to pay 
the tax assessed against the land sold. What was originally a 
land tax is thus converted into a personal obligation. These 


persons or their descendants in time die or remove from the 


district and the government is no longer able to enforce payment 
from them. The result is a constantly diminishing list of tax 
payers, and the tendency is for the land tax to become of con- 
stantly decreasing productivity, instead of becoming more and 
more productive as the country develops. : : 
Apart from this special case the government encounters al! 
sorts of difficulties in determining who shall pay the tax and in 
enforcing stich payment. So great are these that the central 
guvernment makes scarcely an effort in this direction and leaves 
the whole matter of administration to the several provinces and 
districts, each to be solved in the best way that it can. The 
writer thus has no hesitation in saying that if the central 
government is really to reform the existing system and itself 
seek to control the administration of the reformed system, this 
is one of the cardinal points that must receive due attention. 


PART II 
THE ASSESSMENT oF LAND 
Introductory Remarks :—We have now reached the proposi- 
tion where it is supposed that the character of the tax that it is 
desired to adopt has been decided upon, and that the decision 


has been made that the tax shall be one upon land 
alone, shall be determined by the value of the land, and 
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deemed to be one resting upon the land and not upon i 
landowner. “Having thus settled the principle or theory of q, 
tax, we are now prepared to enter upon a consideration of j, 


nature of the problem presented in- putting such a tax jny 


operation. | 7 


As the tax is one resting upon land, and is determined }y 
the value of the land, manifestly the first step that must be take, 
is that of securing a complete record of all pieces of land ay 
their values. The process of securing such a record is technic). 
ly designated an “Assessment.’’ It is hardly possible to exa., 
gerate the importance of having this fundamental operatio, 
performed with the greatest possible care and thoroughness, | 
constitutes by far the most vital feature of the whole systey 
necessary for the administration of the tax. Whether it is wel 
or poorly done, determines, not merely whether the State 
receives the income from the tax that it should, but whether th 
tax in practice is a just tax. If equitably performed it means 
that the opinion will prevail in the community that all citizens ay 
contributing their due quota to the support of the governmey, 
If inequitably performed it means that there will exist a sens 
of injustice that will give rise to recriminations, protests anf 
opposition which may go so far as to threaten the security ¢ 
the State itself. High political as well as mere financial oom 
siderations are thus concerned with having this work done 9a 
the greatest possible care. = | a 























It is probably not going. too far to say that the whe 
success of the tax depends upon the manner in which this wor 
is done. Any change in the system of taxation of-a countrys 
certain to give rise to opposition. It is of the utmost importang 
that ne valid ground for this opposition should: exist. It fell 
the lot of the present writer to make such an_ assessment @ 
land for the Island of Porto Rico. It was his experience ti 
the bulk of the opposition that was encountered was due tog 
feeling on the part of landowners, not that they were called upa 
to pay too high a tax, but that their properties had not beg 
fairly assessed, that the values placed upon their lands wer 
higher than those assigned to siniilar lands belonging to the 
neighbors. As will be seen hereafter, great pains were taken® 
ensure that all such complaints were duly investigated to the @ 
that tax payers might see that every possible effort was bei 
made by the government to treat them justly. == 


Special emphasis is given to this point, since it is ceria 
that the attempt on the part of China to reform its lanét 
system will meet with determined opposition, and no opportu 
must be permitted for this opposition to justify itself by @ 
citation of real grievances. It should furthermore be moe 
that to many the only direct relations that they have witht® 
government is as tax payers. China has no. more insportantd@ 
fundamental task before it than that ef advancing the politi 


ty : = : 


education of the people, and of, securing their loyal support 


the people shall feel that they are being treated fairly a 
equitably in respect to the demands mate upon them as @& 
payers. : = 


Character of Assessment Data Required:—It has been statet 
that the first preliminary to the enforcement of a Jand-tax 
system, such as has been suggested, is that a record shall bt 
obtained of all pieces of land and their respective values. Tht 
securing and utilization of these data require, however, the 
collection of certain other collateral information. T’o meet @! 
requirements there should be obtained the following informatiol 
regarding each separate piece of land. sa 


Data by which it may be identified or designated. 
Its location. | | 7 

Its area. 

Its character. | ih : 

The name and address of its owner or occupier. 

. Its value per unit of measurement and its total] value. 


A few words should ‘be said in regard to each of thest 
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required items of information. 


(70 be continued in the December Issue) 
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| Inthe last issue of the Revizw we mentioned the signature 
E.; contract for the construction of railways in China by the 
‘Chinese Government and the American contracting firm of 
Bciems and Carey. Several routes were proposed in that 
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contract and the one selected for the beginning of operations 1s 
the line projected from Hengchowfi in Hunan Province via 
FYungchowfu and Kweilin to the coast. The southern terminal 
[Was originally fixed at Nanning but after consideration the 
|Lovernment decided to have the line carried to the coast, leaving 
Nanning out of consideration altogether. It is provided that 
it the survey discloses that the line is not practicable equal 
iileage will be given elsewhere in China. If the line is 
‘ventually built it will cross the West Rivera considerable 
distance to the east of Nanning, and will probably touch the 
‘oast at Yamchow. As this yet undeveloped port ts also the 
‘Proposed terminal for the projected line from the coast to 
Nanning and Yunnanfu it should become of some importance 
in the future. Although Nanning will not be benefited by the 
line now proposed it will have rail connexion if ever the line 
Projected up the West River valley is built by the management 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY CONSTRUCTORS 
BEGIN WORK IN CHINA 


Projected Railway Through Kwangsi Province 


of the Banque Industrielle, who hold the contract to furnish 
the capital for its construction. 

If it 1s practicable to biuid this railway, its importance to the 
development of Kwangsi Province will be apparent to any 


fe 


= Mr. F. C. Hitcucock 


student of the map of China. So far Kwangsi is accessible only 
by rivers, and of these the ‘Vest Kiver is the only really 
possible one. There is no railway in the province, and no 
province needs railway communication more if it 1s properly to 
be developed. It is sparsely populated, its 77,220 square miles 
carrying but 5,140,000 people, and its resources, veiled to a 
great extent by the tsolated character of the province, remain 
undeveloped. There are, it is known, deposits of gold, silver, 
antimony, lead, iron, tin and coal, the latter being mined by 
native methods to some extent. Tin is also produced by the 
natives, is smelted on the spot, and exported in slabs. A 
smelter for antimony was also opened at Wuchow. A silver 
deposit of some extent is reported in the Tienying hills, near 
Kweihsien, through which the projected railway probally will 
pass. A concession. was granted to some Cantonese to mine 
the area and a company was formed with a capital of $2,000,000 
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Sketch Map of the Province of Kwangsi, showing the proposed American line from Hengchow to Yamchow and its 


connections with other lines. 
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Sketch Map of the West River Basin, showing the relation of the proposed American line from Yamchow to Hengchow, to 
ithe great port of Canton. sy 





wer The Port of Yamchow (Yamtiaofu) showing the depth of the water in fathoms, To make this harbor a proper terminal ee 
‘two trunk railways, extensive dredging and other works will have to be carried out, 7 : tees 
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Mexican currency a few years ago. A native mining expert 
educated in America made a careful inspection of the deposits 
and reported the existence of no less than twenty veins of silver 
producing on an average an ore that will clean up ten ounces of 
silver to each one hundred pounds of ore, and that in addition 
to the silver there are small deposits of gold, copper and lead. 
The concessionaires hoped to turn out 100 tons of ore per day, 
but working reports being unavailable it is impossible to say 
what development if any has taken place. 


In agriculture Kwangsi has the name of being the “ granary 
of Kwangtung,’’ despite the mountainous character of much of 
the province, rice, wheat, maize, millet, and buckwheat being 
cultyvated in the numerous fertile valleys. The principal 
natural products are aniseed, camphor, beans, tobacco, rice, 
indigo, sugar, potatoes, olives, groundnuts, cotton, bamboo, false 
gambier, cassia, fruit in abundance, silk and corn. There are 
forests of maple, ebony, teak, and other timbers, which have 
been worked by the natives, rafts being floated down the 
streams as far as Canton. 
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Tue City or KWEILtIY, THE PRovincIAL CAPITAL OF KWANGSI. 


Manufactories are conspicuous by their absence, though the 
natives make paper, leather, firecrackers, and fireworks, joss 
sticks, iron pans, crockery, and finished products from the 
produce oi the soil. Imports comprise cotton piece goods, 
cotton yarn, woollen goods, cotton and woollen mixtures, silk 
piece goods, raw cotion, metals, coal, cigarettes, aniline dyes, 
enamelled ware, flour, ginseng, window glass, hosiery, lamps 
and lamp ware, matches, condensed milk, needles, kerosene, 
india rubber bocts and shoes, soap, umbrellas, umbrella frames 
and parts, alum, beche-de-mer, straw mats, medicines, etc. The 
southern part of Kwangsi is distinctly tropical, while the north 
is ccoler, with sudden changes of temperature. 

The city of Kweilin, the first large city which the proposed 
line will touch in Kwangsi province, is built in beautiful sur- 
roundings and is highty regarded by the natives as a place of 
residence. It has a population of some 80,000, but not being a 
Treaty Port where foreigners may trade little has been done to 
develop the place commercially. The chief commercial centres 
are on the West River, but with the opening of the province by 
railways there is sure to be considerable activity commercially 
and industrially, lack of communication being the chief cause 
for backwardness in this respect. Given communication the 
enterprising Cantonese from the adjoining province of Kwang- 
tung will increase greatly and contribute largely to the economi- 
cal advancement of the province. | 
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Mr. Geo. A. Kyle, the Chief-Engineer for the railways» 
be built under the Siems & Carey contract. arrived in Pg 
on November 20 with Messrs. Carroll and Sullivan, two oj hs 
assistant engineers. The first survey party left during 
latter part of November and accompanying it were Mr, F. 
Hitchcock, the Vice-President and General Manager of 4,| 
siems-Carey Railway & Canal Company. . It is thought tha 
some three to four months at least will be taken in Making th 
reconnaissance of this line before a detailed survey is ung. 
taken. | 

This railway will link up the present systems in China yig 
the South-west, and through rail connection with Peking, Shang 
har and Hankow from Kwangsi will prove of immense value , 
the Peking Government in administering the hitherto inaccessity 
South-west. 

The American International Corporation and the Siems. 
Carey Railway & Canal Co., have persuaded the member; ¢ 
their respective organizations that only the very best ability 
selected for work here. Mr. W. F. Carey, who is well know 
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for his work in the construction world and who is one of ti 
senior partners in the contracting firm of Siems & Carey,i 
St. Paul, came to China last year to look into conditions het 
After a very close study of the situation he succeeded in arrangg 
ing for a commercial contract with the Chinese Governmet 
for the building of the railroads mentioned in the last issued 
the Far Fastern Review, and also the conservation of t® 
Grand Canal. Upon the reports of Mr. Carey the New Yor 
financiers readily placed at the disposal of the Chinese Cover 
ment a stim necessary for investigation of the lines contemplatt! 
by this contract, and took the option for building 2,600 milé 
of railroad. Mr. Carev went to New York in May of this yet 
and, with his partner Mr. Siems, discussed for two months! 
detail with the New York financiers not only the contrat 
which he had secured, but also the great opportunities for 
development of industries in China along all lines. Mr. Cart 
impressed upon his associates the need of sending only fr 
class men to China, and the United States was scoured to seciit 
that ability which would do credit to the name of America in tt 
Far East. 

Mr. Siems and Mr. Carey were ably assisted by Mr. Willart, 
D. Straight in their discussions concerning China as a field for 
American investment. Mr. Carey will as President of the Sie 
Carey Railway & Canal Co., have direct supervision of the wot 
of this Corporation in China. Mr. F.C. Hitchcock, the Vie 
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President and General Manager, will in the absence of Mr. Carey 
have charge in China of the interests of the Corporation. Mr. 
Hitchcock is taking a keen iaterest in the contemplated railways, 
and will accompany the survey party going out on the Chuching 
line. 

It is very significant that the majority of engineers to be 
employed upon this line will be Chinese and that these men have 
been in many instances recommended to the Chinese Government 
by the Siems-Carey Railway & Canal Co. Mr. Hitchcock is 
extremely pleased to find that China has so many competent 
young engineers, and he predicts that the future of Chinese rail- 
roads can be easily left in the care of the present young eng- 
neers, who, after a few more years of experience, will be able 
to build China’s railways. 

Director-General Sun of the Chuching Railway, is a 
graduate of Cornell University and had charge of the Ninghsing 
Railway and was for a while Managing-Director of the Shang- 
hai-Nanking Railway. Mr. Sun is a most competent young 
Chinese, and is a man of great influence in Peking. He 1s very 
thorough and competent in his work, and is doing everything in 
his power to expedite the construction of this line. 
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Mr. Harry A. Arthur, the Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Siems-Carey Railway & Canal Co., is also in 
Peking, and this gentleman has had considerable training in the 
United States and South America with the firm of Stone & 
Webster. Mr. Arthur is a young man of wide experience who 
is especially interested in foreign helds and comes to China with 
a brilliant record for a man of his age. 

Mr. L. J. Buckner has been appointed Chief Auditor by 
the Chinese Government, and this gentleman has had some 
twenty years of experience with engineering and construction 
accounts, having been connected for many years with the firm 
of Winston & Bros., of St. Paul. 

Messrs. Arthur and Buckner have been agreeably surprised 
and pleased with the system of accounting as adopted by the 
Chinese Government. The work of Dr. Henry C. Adams in the 
systemizing of railway accounting, having been ably assisted by 
Dr. C. C. Wang of the Ministry’ of Communications, will doa 


great deal towards the efficient management of the present rail- 


ways as wellas all future lines to be constructed. 
Because of the great interest shown by Americans at 
present in investments in China, the China Corporation has been 
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formed with the purpose of developing large industrial enter- 
prises here. The President of this Corporation is Mr. Willard 
1), Straight and the Vice-President and General Manager, Mr. 
w. F. Carey. It is the purpose of this organization to set to 
vork immediately to interest American investors in various com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. We hope in a future issue of 
the Far EASTERN Review to be able to give our readers more 
‘formation in regard to this Corporation, 3 

Mr. George A. Kyle, the Chief Engineer of the Chuchow- 
Chinchow railway, as it is officially called, is 59 years of age. 
He was educated at Lebanon University, Ohio, U. 5. A., and 
began work as chairman in 1876. He remained one year on 
-ailroad work but relinquished it to go through college, sub- 
sequently resuming his chosen career and filling all the minor 
positions on an engineer corps during the intervening years to 
(882, From then to 1888 he was engaged as a division engineer 
in charge of location and construction of railroads in the States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, lowa and Minnesota, including 100 
miles of railroad for the Chicago and Great Western between St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and Chicago, Illinois. During 1888 and 1889 
he was in charge of location for the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company in Wyoming, Nevada, and California on their propos- 
ed extension to the Pacific Coast from Ogden, Utah, to San 
Mountains, which entailed 





Mr. GeorcE A. KYLE 


some very heavy and costly work. From 1889 to 1894 he was 
engaged in location and construction of railways for the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. as Locating and Division Engineer on 
several hundred miles of heavy mountain work in Washington, 
Uregon and Idaho. From 1894 to 1895 he was engaged by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Co. on maintenance of way between 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri. From 1895 to 1898 
he was engaged in South Africa on the Simmer and Jack Gold 
Mine, one of Cecil Rhodes’ gold mines, under John Hays Ham- 
mond, in charge of installation of the surface improvements such 
as the stamp mill, cyanide works, head gears and 25 miles of 
railroad which cost $15,000,000, and in developing the deep level 
shafts from 3,000 to 4,000 feet deep. From 1899 to 1902 Mr. 
Kyle was with the Northern Pacific Railway on location, con- 
struction and maintenance of way in Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho and Canada, which included most heavy moun- 
tain work. From 1902 to 1904 inclusive he was on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway in Canada and employed thirty engineer- 
ing Parties on about 2,000 miles of the line from: Lake Superior 
to the Rocky Mountains. 3 
2 a 1904 to 1905 he was with the Northern Pacific Railway 
‘ cation and construction and special work. From 1905 to 
907 he was engaged in Alaska, U. S. A., on the Alaska Central 
Nailway, in charge of the location of 500 miles of railway from 
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Seward to Fairbanks and constructed over 70 miles which was 
taken over by the United States Government about 18 months 
ago. From 1907 to 1910 he was assistant Chief of the Chicago- 
Milwaukee Railway on their extension to the Pacific Coast from 
Butte Mountain west, including about 800 miles of main line and — 
300 miles of branches. From 1910 to 1912 he was Chief 
Engineer and General Manager of the Oregon Trunk Railway in 
Oregon and built 160 miles of line when work stopped on account 
of financial difficulties. The work included a bridge across the 
Columbia River 3,000 feet long and some very difficult and 
expensive work. From 1912 to 1916 he was consulting engineer 
on railroad, irrigation, and general engineering work, until 
engaged by the Republic of China to take up the position he has 
now come to fill. Sig : 


Mr. Frederick C. Hitchcock, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Siems-Carey Railway and Canal Company, was 
born in 1864, his father, Mr B. H. Hitchcock, of Ohio, being a 
distinguished civil engineer of established reputation in America. 
Having served his apprenticeship in the engineering department 
of the Toledo and Ohio Central: Railroad for four years, Mr. 
Frederick Hitchcock became Divisional Engineer on construction 
on the Duluth South Shore and Atlantic Railroad. Hewas later 
Divisional Engineer on the New York, Ontario, and Western 
Railroad, and from 1890 to 1893 was Divisional Engineer in 
charge of 100 miles of construction on the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad in Virginia. In 1893 he became Chief Engineer and 
General Manager for and. afterwards partner in the firm of 
George S. Good and Co. of Pennsylvania, and remained with 
them for thirteen years.. This was a large contracting firm who 
built over 2,000 miles of railroad during the time that Mr. 
Hitchcock was with them. Among others were the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad, the El] Paso and South Western 
Railroad, over 600 miles long; branches for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a considerable portion of the Beech Creek Railroad; a 
portion of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad; 
portion of the San Francisco Railroad, and had contracts on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, as well as important contracts for various 
improvements of cities, including Washington, Philadelphia and 
Boston. In 1906 Mr. Hitchcock became Chief Engineer of the 
National Railroads of Bolivia, South America, and when the con- 
struction began was made General Manager of the South American 
Construction Company which built these lines. In 1908 he was_ 
elected Vice-President and General Manager of MacArthur Bros. — 
Company, (and officer in all their allied companies ), the oldest and 
largest contracting firm, and one which has done more contracting 
work than any other single firm in the United States, it having 
been organised in 1826. While connected with this company the 
Ashoken dam was built for the new water supply of the city of 
New York, as well as ten miles of tunnels in connection with the 
same system, the whole contract amounting to $22,000,000 geld. 
The contract for the dam was probably the largest single contract 
ever let in competition in the United States. The firm also built 
the dam at Katonah for the New York water supply, the 
Nederland dam in Colorado and the dam for the Alabama Power 
Company in Alabama. The locks at Sault Sainte Marie were aiso 
built for the United States Government, as well as the shipiock 
at Buffalo (N.Y.), the Sun River irrigation project, Montana ; a 
large portion of the Fort Laramie irrigation project in Wyoming, 
as well as other government contracts and work for many cities. 
The railroad work undertaken during Mr. Hitchcock’s manage- 
ment was enormous and included wholly or in part the lines of 
the following railroad companies: The Tidewater of Virginia; 
the Big Four; the Southern; the-New York Central; the 
Milwaukee Central; the South and Western; the Gilmore and 
Pittsburg; the Burlington ; the Lehigh and New England; the El 
Paso and South Western; the Inspiration Copper Co.; the 
Southern Pacific; the Kettle Valley, in British Columbia, as well 
as others.. MacArthur Bros. were also active in foreign fields 
and built the Pan-American Railroad in Uruguay, as well as 
work in other regions. Mr. Hitchcock was Vice-President of 
MacArthur, Perks and Co, the firm being composed of Mac- — 





Arthur Brothers Company and Sir Robert Perks, of 


This firm built the docks at Havana, Cuba; dredged the harbor 


of Havana, and built the Coos Bay Railroad for the Southern — 
Pacific railway in Oregon. Mr. Hitchcock resigned from the — 
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following companies to become associated with Messrs. Siems 
and Carey: Vice-President and General Manager of MacArthur 
Bros. Co., Vice-President of MacArthur, Perks and Co., President 
of the United States Equipment Co., Vice-President and General 
Manager of MacArthur Concrete Pile and Construction Company, 
Vice-President of the Construction and Engineering Finance Co., 
and President of the Durax Paving Company. 


A Supplementary Contract 


Towards the end of October the Minister of Communica- 
tions forwarded the following petition to the President in con- 
nexion with the American agreement : 

“On the 27th day of the 6th month of this year, the late 
Minister Tsao Ju-lin contracted a loan from an American firm 
called ‘Yu-chung Co.’ for the purpose of the construction of 
railways; and when I took over charge of the affairs of the 
Ministry 1 re-submitted the loan contract with comments and 
notes to the Government for further consideration. I received 
an instruction from the President to the effect that as the 
contract was passed by the Cabinet some time ago, it was 
unnecessary to make any revision, but should be enforced. 
However, I noticed that there were many ambiguous points, which 
should be revised before enforcement. In accordance with the 
provisions made in article 17, both parties may suggest any 
amendments whenever they think necessary ; therefore, I inform- 
ed the Company and the American Minister that before coming 
into force a revision should be made on the terms of the 
contract. The lenders at first refused to make any amend- 
ments, but later on they complied with my requests. After 
holding several conferences to discuss the mattez, a supplement- 
ra contract containing seven articles was signed which are as 
ollow :— 


VALUE OF JAPANESE SEA-WEED 


In Europe only a small part of Ireland is undertaking 
the cultivation of sea-weed at present, but the method used 
there .is very crude and primitive. The scientists of 
Europe have been advising their fishermen to follow the 
example of Japanese fishermen and produce sea-weed which ts 
more valuable than the average person believes. Sloak cultivated 
in Takyo Bay amounts to two million yen a year, and the total 
product of sloak of the country is three million yen. Laminaria 
is cultivated in Hokkaido, and its yearly product reaches two 
million yen, and a half of that amount is exportedto China. The 
export of isinglass is also half a million yen. The total expcrt 
of all sea-weed and products from sea-weed will amount to ten 
million yen a year. 3 

It is Dr. Yendo’s opinion that among the sea-weed growing 
on the coast of Japan there is none which is not yet utilized for 
some purpose or other. Those which are left untouched are 
such sea-weed as could never be used for food or other purposes. 
In using sea-weed for fertilizer and glue, Japan leads all other 
nations, and gloiopeltis furacata is the chief weed used for the 
manufacture of glue. This glue is widely used by the silk and 
cotton weavers of all nations. Although the Japanese fishermen 
understand sea-weed thoroughly and utilize it inmany ways, they 
have not yet learned to utilize it for chemical industries. In this 
respect, Dr. Yendo states, Japan is far behind other nations. 

The coast of Hokkaido is famous for the abundant growth 
of laminaria, the material for iodine, and naturally the iodine 
manufacturing industry should develop in Hokkaido. But the 
iodine manufacturing industry of Hokkaido is stillin a state of 
infancy and its annual product is only thirty thousand yen. All 
factories established in Hokkaido for making iodine are small, 
and the method used is crude, and they are wasting from one 
third to one half of iodine in the weed. ‘The people of Hokkaido 
have good knowledge of laminaria itself, but they lack the 
knowledge of the chemicai process to take iodine from the weeds, 
and so a large amount of iodine in the weed is wasted in smoke. 
Dr. Yendo calculates that every year three million yen is wasted 
in the smoke of iodine. However, such crude iodine made at 
Hokkaido is all exported to the United States, and there is a 
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“(1) The length of the proposed railway has been reduces 
In the original contract it is fixed that the line to be construete 
shall be 1,500 English miles, and that the direction and local, 
of this line are to be fixed later on. As we have signed railway 
loans with other foreign firms, it is feared that the line may 
too long, thus interfering with other lines of construction. \, | 
have now revised this article and made it 1,100 English mil, 
long. (2) We have reduced the compensation. According 
the original contract, the lenders shal! be entitled to 25% of th § 
proceeds of: the profits of the railway. It has now been reduced. 
to 20%. (3) Details on the issue of bonds, and the making 9 
advances of the proceeds of the loan have been provided fo, 
because in the original agreement nothing has been referred ; 
regarding the above subjects. (4) Rules have been made fc; 
the employment of foreign secretaries in the Three Department | 
of the railway and other members of the staff, and their contrac, 
and salaries have been definitely fixed in order to avoid futur 
troubles: (5) The management of the railway, such as book. 
keeping, etc., should follow the provisions made in the laws ang 
mandates of the country, so that there will be uniformity with. 
other Government railways. (7) One year after the survey js 
completed for the construction, the proceeds of the loan shonid | 
be handed over or advances made, otherwise the contract wil 
become nulland void. 

“On the 29th day of the 9th month this supplementary | 
contract was signed and put into force. It must be mentioned 
that during the time of the late President, an advance of Golf 
$500,000 was made and deposited in the American Bank for the 
expenses of survey, and the money is still in the Bank. Ther 
is not any other advances.’’ 

President’s Rescript: 
memorial.”’ 


Let the Cabinet take note of thi 
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good market for the iodine in even far larger quantities than i 
made in Hokkaido. Not only for iodine, but for many other 
chemical purposes, sea-weed could be used, but at present thos 
interested in sea-weed do not have enough knowledge to utiliz 
them. 
The use of sea-weed for food and glue, the Japanese learned 
from the Chinese, but the present way of ‘utilising it was al 
originated by Japanese fiskermen. The reason why the iodine 
manufacturing industry does not progress in Japan, Dr. Yento 
says, is because the people have not tried to improve the present 
method. In the method of making iodine from sea-weed, we | 
have no example to follow, and the Japanese fishermen and also 
scientists should study the problem and find methods suitable for 
the industry. 
It was formerly the habit of Japanese scientists and 
businessmen to follow the system and examples of foreigy 
countries, but in this field, they have not found any example. 
That is probably the reason why they have not given any thought 
to the matter. Another matter which is preventing the develop. 
ment of the iodine industry is the enforcement of the Salt Lav 
which prohibits the private use of salt which is a by-product ol 
iodine. At present iodine manufacturers are compelled to throw 
away valuable by-products on account of the Salt Monopoly Law. 
There is a good field for development for any industry 
utilisiag sea-weed, and it is the advice of Dr. Yendo to the 
scientists of Japan to make investigations into the possible fields | 
of utilizing sea-weed which is so abundant in every part of the 
country. By the proper methods, the income from sea-weed 
could be easily made to produce a tremendous amount. All told, 
the sea-weed is only yielding ten million yen a year, The twe 
million export of sea-weed and its product could be coubled by 
a little improvement by the manufacturers. The crude iodine | 
which is exported to the United States and imported to Japan - 
refined iodine could be easily produced as refined iodine if the j 
Japanese scientists gave a little thought ‘to the subject. 
Dr. Yendo concludes with the prediction that out of sea-weed, 
Japan can obtain a large amount of income, and there is no other 
country to compete with Japan in this field. Not only other 
countries have not sufficient sea-weed, but historically, they 4 
not acquainted with it. ‘ 
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_W.J.CALHOUN 





ext sordiiney and es 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to China, 





William James Calhoun, ex-envoy | 





passed away at his home in Chicago on September ro. His § 


death is.a real Joss to the country. He was a true — 
ican, a loyal and sympathetic friend, and a high 

type of the ald fashioned American gentler 

All who had 2 
B loved him. He requires no eulogy. His works will live 
@ after him. His splendid record will serve to stimulate. 





| others and set an example of pure, undiluted Americanism = 


for coming generations to live up to. On two occasions @ 
his wise counsel saved the nation from war. 
in 1897 when American lives and mterests were je 
ed by tue rabid Spanish volunxtarios, and the sitt 
beyond General Fitz Hugh Lee, President McKinley 
Calhoun as his personal representative to investigate and J 
report on the situation. His report formed the basis of” 
the Government’s policy and decided its action up to the 
time of the destruction of the Maine, and the declaration 
of hostilities. Later he was sent by President Roosevelt on 
a similar mission to Venézuela at a time when it looked. as -{ 
though the nation would have to defend the Monroe: 
Doctrine, and once more his valuable report and sane 

| advice formed the basis of the Government's policy in- 
straightening out a delicate international tangle and avertirg 
war. President Taft sent him to China to advise the 
administration on the grave international questions created. 
by the moves of other Powers which appeared to conflict § 
with the policy of the Open Door and China’s indepen- 
dence. In_ his quiet, thorough way, Mr. Calhoun. Soon. 
mastered the intricacies of the great world problems in the 
Far East, and by his advice smoothed over difficult interna-~ 
tional situations with credit to America, and again -his 
reports and counsel made the policy of the Government. The 

country needs more Americans of his type, In the years. 
to come, w hen serious and delicate international i issues arise. 

§ requiring the highest statesmanship, diplomacy and judicial 

_ qualities for their solution, our thoughts will turn back | ; 
to one who subordinated personal and political considera-_ 


















tions to the higher obligations and duties imposed by “a 


| pure Jove of country and undiluted Americanism. We 
will then remember William James Calhoun, and a wo 
in Cuba, in Venezuela, and in China. _ 
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WILL CHINA’S INDI ENDENCE BE. 
MAINTAINED? : 





Although certain clevsiiate of Chinese society are prone £40 
misinterpret the proffer of unpalatable advice as an indication of 





lack of sympathy for China, the present crisis demands that : 





thuse who wish the country and the people well should speak 
frankly and without reserve. _Laceration of the feelings of the 
hypersensitive element referred 1o must be risked if. it be desire 
to bring home to the Chinese people the imminent — that 
exists that they may lose their independence. 


Among the more advanced countries tie pri 1c} 









nationalism has gained acceptance. That is to say- it is- recogitiz- 

ed that races should, wherever possible, be permitted: to “EXETCIS 
self-government and work out unhampered their national destiny. _ 
Both for selfish and altruistic reasons some of the great Rewer e 
wish to see the weaker nations remain independent and net FES 





become politically merged with-stronger- neighbours, - 







again it has been asserted that the present war is being: fought to 
, anid the-extrabrdinay 


vindicate the principle of: -nationalism ttradrdinar 
spectacle has-recently. beén presented of - ‘Austric-Huingaty, =i 
which the principle could-not be admitted as ap 4 t> the Diz 
Monarchy itself without the ‘disappearance of 





——— 


the good fortune to , deere ‘tin E 
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as an entity, associating herself with the policy of re-establish- 
ing the Polish nation. With the sincerity of these professions 
of belief in the righteousness and desirability of general applica- 


tion of the principle of nationalism we are not at present con-— 


cerned; all we desire to do is to direct attention to the fact that 
the belligerent nations all claim to be defenders of the principle. 
It may be affirmed that the moral sense of the world now revolts 
from the medieval policy of subjugating a weaker state by 
military force and condemning its people to political enslavement. 
China, therefore, would on the -surface seem to have her 
independence assured. Five Powers have engaged themselves to 
respect her independence and territorial integrity. There is, 
however, a moral obligation on the part of China to demonstrate 
that she is fit to remain independent. | However altruistic the 
Powers may be and however strong may be their belief in the 
principle of nationalism, they require from states to which they 
afford guarantees of independence proof that they are thereby 
assisting and not hindering their development. The fate of 
Korea showed that engagements to respect the independence of a 
weak state are not considered to be binding when that state 
Shows that it is hopeless to expect it to reform and to prove itself 
worthy to retain its independence. ‘The Korean people brought 
loss of independence upon themselves because they showed 
themselves unfit to enjoy national rights. The Kingdom of 
diam, on the other hand, has retained its independence because it 
reformed its administration and showed genuine anxiety to 
develop the spirit and the institutions which make a nation 
worthy to retain sovereign rights. 
_. Has China shown herself worthy to retain her independence? 
The question can best be answered by reviewing what she has 
done, or left undone since the anti-Manchu revolution. Her 
finaticial condition has grown steadily worse. Indebtedness to 
foreign nations has increased, while the revenue, except from 
departments under foreign supervision, has shown no improve- 
ment. This applies to methods of collection as well as results. 
Likin stations have been created which have acted as direct 
checks to trade, and the promise given by China in 1902 to 
abolish the likin system has been dishonoured. Corruption, 
according to reports from Chinese sources. permeates the whoie 
administrative system. The currency of the country remains in 
as great a state of chaos as in 1902, when China promised that 
it would be reformed. The army and navy are incapable of 
national defence and are simply useless drains upon the country’s 
resources. The national banks have repudiated their liabilities. 
Relationship between the central and provincial governments, 
upon the clear definition of which depends financial and political 
stability, remains undetermined, and the central government 
exercises no real control outside the capital..Instead of reform 
of jurisdiction bringing nearer the day when extra-territoriality 
can be abolished, there has been a considerable extension of the 
sphere in which extra-territoriality prevails. Foreign advisers 
who could afford signal assistance were their knowledge and 
experience requisitioned are seldom consulted, and when their 
advice is sought it is pigeon-holed. Relations with foreign 
Powers, more especially those from whom China has most to 
hope—and to fear—, have not improved, and the expedient of 
procrastination has continued to be China’s favoured diplomatic 
weapon. | 
_ The establishment of the Republic was acclaimed in the 
belief that the young, foreign-educated Chinese would import 
virility and modernism into the government. ‘There is no visible 
sign that they have done this. On the contrary the Parliament 
has been a bitter disappointment, and Young China in executive 
_ positions has proved an abject failure. For a man to fill the 
post of Premier and that of Minister of Foreign Affairs the 
tanks of the young foreign-educated Chinese were searched in 
vain, and it is now suggested that Mr. Hsu Shih-chang, a con- 
servative of the old school, should become Premier, while Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang, another veteran, has accepted the post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. At this crisis in China’s affairs 
when sane and intelligent leadership alone can save her from 
the fate of the inefficient individual or nation, no competent 
leaders are visible. The policy of drift is the only policy that 
receives universal endorsement from China’s public men. 
What is known as public spirit seems to be entirely lacking among 
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the Chinese politicians of to-day. Well may the Chinese rey 
and meditate upon what Mr. Lecky says in “ The Political Va}, 
of history,”” referring to the prosperity of nations, and ty 
causes thereof as indicated by history: | 

“Its foundation is laid in pure domestic lifes in commeniy 
integrity, in a high standard of moral worth and of pul, 
spirit, in simple habits, in courage, uprightness, and a cert, 
soundness and moderation of judgment which springs quite » 
much from character as from intellect. If you would form, 
Wise judgment of the future of a nation, observe carefyiy 
Whether these qualities are increasing or decaying. Obsey, 
especially what qualities count for most in public life, , 
character becoming of greater or less importance? Are the ma 
who obtain the highest posts in the nation, men of whom 
private lite and irrespective of party competent judges speg | 
with genuine respect? Are they of sincere convictions, co. 
sistent lives, indisputable integrity ?........ It is by observing 
this moral current that you can best cast the horoscope of ; 
nation.” 
If this be true; if by observing this{moral current the hor. 
scope of a nation can be cast, what does the future hold fp 
China? With sorrow it must be admitted that the horoseoy 
would be unfavourable. Unless there be a moral transformatig 
among China’s public men, and a realization that patriotism dog | 
not consist in beating the big drum and living on the county, 
but living for it, the days of China’s independence are numbe- 
ed. China is being given her chance. It is still within her powe 
to make herself worthy to remain a nation, but the patience  & 
the world is not infinite. When the organized Powers have tin 
to investigate what use China has been making of the opportunity 
voluntarily afforded her to show herself worthy to retain he’! 
independence, they will, unless at the eleventh hour public spirit 
is developed in the country, in all probability decide that; 
China led along the path of progress is better than a China wh 
refuses to tread that path of her own free will. 


F. L. P. 





RUSSIA SEES RESOURCES SLIPPING AWAY 


The “ Novoe Vremya’’ fears that Russia will find hersell 
robbed of her great natural resources at the end of the war ani: 
warns the nation that the commerce of the empire is fast falling’ 
into the hands of the aggressive Japanese. Ina Jong article the 
paper says: | 

“The war has brought millions and even billions of rouble ¥ 
in the pockets of our manufacturers and speculators. A grea 
part of this wealth came from our-allies, but the flood of gol 
which went only to a limitcd number of our people turns oit 
to be anything but a blessing. The capitalists of our allies, wh 
furnished our loans, are grabbing our “dormant wealth’ ani 
we discover that we have mortgaged and sold our economit 
future. Already our gold, silver and platinum mines in the Ur 
and the Altai mountains are in the hands of English, Frenc 
and American companies. We have given away untold weal 
for nothing, because the financiers of our allies refused to lend” 
us the money needed for the conduct of the war, unless Wt 
sranted them the concessions they demanded. | a 

“Siberia is flooded with Japanese products of all kinds 
Our eastern ally thas practically monopolized the textile tradt 
throughout our Asiatic pessessions and is fast also monopolizing” 
other trades. Almost all of the shoes sold in Siberia to-day 
are made by Japanese manufacturers in China. Japanet 
commercial travelers have even penetrated the Caucasus ai 
European Russia, and they are followed by the Americat 
Our manufacturers. in the southern provinces already @ | 
pressed hard by American competition.” ase are ee 

At that the Russian Government is openly welcomlfi” 
foreign capital, for even —— the foreigner does get the liont 
share of the profit from developing natural resources, the 
tax-collector gets thost of the remainder. Without money © 
open the mines, till the fields and cut the forests the tax wot | 
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be on latent rather than active wealth and in the case of the Not only ‘the: iecchieas 4 but sa raveler eturning f ro} mS oe 
nines and forests, not even a tithe of what the developed Russia's eastern gate, bear witness to the impos: iy, of doing = 
property will pay. When billions are needed asin the case of straight business in that city. Gree vont 2 rei mace in in. the er 
Russia's resources, the few million roubles worth of resources cafes as to the ability of this or that | al to move pr 2 
that are passing into the hands of foreigners will serve to goods over the railway provided a suffi Se 


create object lessons from which the owners of the soil and its 
latent wealth can scarcely fail to proht. Granting that Russia 
has half the potential wealth now credited to her, there will be 
0 dearth of opportunities for the native even if the pessimistic 
tatement of the Novoe Vremya is taken at its fuli face value. 





THE RUSSIAN EMBARGO OF VLADIVOSTOK 





Commercial circles thence the Far East, especially in 
China and Japan, have been profoundly stirred during the last 
few weeks at news of an impending embargo by the Russian 
‘Government of the port of Vladivostok. Some ripples of this 
impending disaster have reached to the United States, but the 
‘main effect will be felt in .the Orient unless something happens 
to nullify the ukase of the Czar’s government. Following so 
‘closely upon the heels of the decree forbidding the importation 
of luxurics, which was promulgated to go into effect in December. 
the new order amounts to a prohibition of ail imports except 
‘those solely for the use of the Russian Government which are 
‘almost entirely munitions and supplies for war. 


The reasons for this drastic step are not far to seek. 
} Viadivostok has been »practically the only Russian port access to 
‘which has not been menaced by enemy warships. While this 
back door to Russia may not have been, as some assert, the 
F salvation of the Czar’s armies, yet it has played.a most important 
‘part in keeping the armed millions in the field supplied with 
‘cartridges and shells,and perhaps the munitions thus transported 
_ across Siberia may have saved the day for the Russian armie¢s on 
/manya hard fought field. 


| But now the port is congested with cargo—mountains of 
munitions and provisions, stores of all descriptions and even 
‘aeroplanes and armoured motor cars are lying in the streets of 
‘Viadivostok waiting an opportunity to be shipped to the front. 
One entire district of the city is given over to the storage of 
war munitions and those who have access say that the boxes of 
machine guns, rifles and even field artillery grows greater 
| instead of smaller. Not that the Russian authorities are not 

trymgto move the mountains of goods that are growing up 

around them. Nota day passes that ten to fifteen trains of 40 

Russian cars do not pull out on their way across Siberia. Each 
| of the cars holds 1,000 pouds or 36,000 pounds so that ten 

| trains of usugl length would remove more than 7,000 short tons 
| aday. Yet this large tonnage fails to make any marked reduc- 


tion of the huge heaps of materials within the confines of 
LV ladivostok. 


At the start of the war and before any of the nations 
cagaged had measured the vastness of every operation connect- 
ed with it, Russia was short of railway goods cars. Imme- 
diately this need was perceived large orders were placed in the 
United States and while estimates vary, some well informed 
men state that more than 30,000 American cars each twice as 
lage as the Russian unit have been constructed and sent 
whurling away westwarc—and, as one businessman put it, never 
to return. And that leads to the crux and deep seated cause of 
this enormous congestion of supplies so necessary to Russia's 
success in the war. 

Russians and foreigners. who were conversant with the 
causes which contributed to Russia’s defeat at the hands of 
Jspaht in I905 are unanimous that had Russia been as well 
prepared to meet the onslaught as the books of the War and 
hs Departments indicated the conflict in its early stages at 
cast might have turned in Russia’s favor. The charge of 
grait in high pints was freely made and in many cases sub- 
steatiated was supposed that the one lesson had been 

Hcient and Pt ample measures had been taken to guard 
ie such perversions of public funds in future. But those 
conversant with conditions at Vladivostok say otherwise. 





_ whose siding was almost filled with cars, by the pounding fa es = 


of the train. 













Siacgiad roubles a car seems to be | about the price for wh 
munitions shipments will be delayed and mer chant goods § 
forward i in their place. At least, the car vl be Started ior t 
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price, but whether it ever reaches its destination is another e 
matter, for the itching | palm is “not — co fined to J ac ivos i. a 
Innumerable tafes are told of shipr ents that went forth onlyto | 
hind an obscure grave or at least ; al ic + dq +er yn ta eee 7 € a 
away siding where the car had been shunted simp Yves ausé ia 
there was no money in handling 8 further, that — nor oe 
for the railway officials along the line- © | see a 
Some Russian merchants say they ting wise it a pr 2 


send a representative along with their goods to travel in the 
with them and report at once any delay in the journey. ne 
these escorts recently returned to Vladivostok with quite ; 
interesting story of how he had been aroused at a way statior 








wheel tester’s hammer on the door. He was told that the ay fei 
was defective—had a flat wheel--eud that it was = be ¢ut out ae 
He asked if it could not be repaired e i9ugh to go 
on, and was assured that such necessary repairs were costly and 
that he must stand this cost or be sidetracked. He stoo: 
Also a few hundred miles further along, -he stood it again, 
fortunately was able to arrive at his destination even thou 
pocket book was as truly flat as the wheel had seemed > 
imagination of the railwaymen. Others, not so fortunate 
returned to report that sand had been put into the journal 0 
of the car and developed hot-boxes before many miles ad 
followed his refusal or inability to pay for the “repairs.”* 















Perhaps this situation is overdrawn and enlarged upon by 
the men who are doing business in Vladivostok, but the 
certainty remains that out of hundreds of cars that leave for the 
West, only a few come back. Whether they are all strung out 
on the sidings from “lack of repairs,’ or whether greater 
urgency arises at the end of the westward journey is a question 
that the merchants of Vladivostok are unable to answer, but the 
rapid growth of the area piled high with their goods is the 
result they assert of car shortage due to mismanagem 
worse on the part of railway officials. These merchants. are for 
the most part Russians, men. of patriotic hopes for their country, 
and their feelings of despair over the failure to get proper. 
forwarding facilities is deepened by. the _knowledg re th | 
item in that huge accumulation of is vitally necessary for 
either the success or well being of their brothers in arms at ‘the, 
front. 
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Meantime life in V ecivaiick runs assis on. oe lack of 





. hotels worthy the name is compensated by the cafes chante 










whose tables are crowded from darkness until daylight, and 
what use is a place to sleep where no one wants to Sleep. _ r 
cafes fit in well with the scheme of thing: ladi- 
vostok, for prices there have almost reached the records set by 
boom mining camps, with cigars at two roubles each, cognac-with 
the label removed—at 40 roubles a bottle, while chamipagae flows 
like water at 50 roubles a quart. The roubles flow almost as 
fast as the wine, for a smal: dinner, say to eight people, will cost 
irom 400 to 600 roubles, and the waiter: ‘s check is never itemiz= 
ed. They are easy spenders in Via tol 
thought for the morrow. Meantime, th 3 } 
and Japan who have millions tied up in pote contracts fon 
goods ordered or being manufactured : 08: eis Vladivostok — 
market, are’ taking stock of theese resources and en leavo r it g te 
discount the probable effect of the. c Or ing embargo upon. eir 
business. They have prepared as best they could for the stop- | 
page of shipments of luxuries, but when mea arealsoto 
be denied entrance unless they are direct o periars the Russian — 
Sareea the merchants see only a dark outiook. As for the 





















foie 1 gras in the golden goose | = lied by the embargo which their _ 
own high finance is believed to ve brought ab vnemer 
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NEW BOND ISSUE OF THE PHILIPPINES CHINA’S ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 





Four million dollars gold in Philippine bonds were bought China asa field for the sale of electric apparatus and supple 
by the National City Company from the War Department, has come into prominence in the last three months and so great hy 
payment being made cn October 10, at 100 7/8 with interest to been the demand of American Manufacturers upon the ‘Depa. § 
start from December 1, which is equivalent to a bid of 101.32. ment of Commerce for information that an investigation hg 
That these bonds brought such a satisfactory price is due been ordered and a special agent has now been appointed to » 
to the 4 per cent interest that they carry, the term being for ten thoroughly over the field with a view to casting a little light A 
to thirty years, optional. These bonds are for the express this previously rather neglected outlet for electrical goods. Th 
‘ purpose of purchasing the control of the Manila Railroad which formation of two large groups to take up the sale of this chs 
has a practical monopoly of rail transportation on the Island of of manufactures lends weight to the assertion that the Unit 
Luzon and which will now be operated by the Philippine States makers plan to enter the field in force and serious) 
Government. endeavor to promote the sale of their products in an intensive wa 

oo bilan gt ata wae, by going out after the business instead of, as in the past, bein: 
le ee ah attention in ve caace content taking what has come to them as the result of publish 
of the rarity of such borrowings by the Government and as 
they are exempt from all taxes and will be acceptable to the 
government tor deposit as collateral against both Government 
and Postal Savings deposits, it was expected that they would 
bring at least par. The price at which they were awarded to 2 | con | 
the National City Company, therefore, caused little surprise. Government aid in the form of a subsidy also would be gives! 
It was stated in New York that the bonds would be used to them. No nation knows the Chinese held better than Japa, 
take up the stock of the Manila Railroad whose bonded for her special investigators have been traveling up and dow 
indebtedness previously has been guaranteed by the United the country for years getting information, and it 1s said that th 
Sates Government, so far as the Manila Railroad South Lines data thus gathered shows such enormous possibilities for profi ® 
bonds, due in 1937 and bearing 4 per cent interest, are that the government subsidy will be used only as ammunition fo; 
concerned. | the opening guns of the campaign, since the business, one starte 

er: , . ' } eetteaad Te 4 will be able to take care of itself. 

e time when this purcnase Of tne rauroa y the | Se oe | _— 
Philippine Government was first agitated, a storm of protest oo tar as the Aanerian pags concerned, announcement om 

— Fe j ee be made in September that two substantial American firms were x 
arose from those who argued that it was unjust to saddle the jp. belg for this business. One of tl = the Gaston Willan 
infant Philippine Republic, which then seemed to be assured, 2.4 wiomore Electrical Hngineerin Ron caine pee aie me 
with the conduct of a railroad which had failed to meet its ‘6 Fass ae eet ane eee i ie he a pe maa Ret 
interest charges even when operated by skilled railwaymen. i. Wieeiéy ‘onmee emia which ; acide re es on 
But those who were interested in the purchase of the road were - Ch: hala age oe be Ben Th Bee he ee 
ae a, ae ) feet esi gate aur at dia for China. .The other is described as a combination of America 
PS A Seees, ree COMET ESSA acho aS @ part © ale banking, industrial and construction interests designed to unde 
Jones Bill, permission for the Insular Government to increase leethe electieal de f Ton, meee el ace 
its bonded :ndebtedness in sufficient amount to enable the stock take the electrical development 0% the treaty ports and princi 
af ce vaad (oe taen byed, cities of the interior. Construction of electric power and light. 

ing plants and of railway systems are the main items in ti 

Whether the experiment of Government ownership of these program of this combine which will work, it was announced, t 
railway lines will succeed or not remains to be seen. Those conjunction with Andersen, Meyer and Company, Lid., who ar 
who have studied conditions in the Philippines say that even- agents for the General Electric Company. 
tually the lines, especially the southern ones, will yield big The agent selected by the Department of Commerce is R.A 
returns since they open up large areas of virgin country whose Lundquist, a consulting engineer of Minneapolis. His held wil 
soil is the peer of that in any other tropical country. | This cover not only China but Malaysia, Australasia and Sout 
Opinion is borne out by the actual increase in freight traffic that Africa. The following announcement of his appointmer 
has come to the nearer of the Southern lines to Manila, for the recently was sent out from Washington: 


calls for tenders. 

Co-incident with this announcement has come one from 
Japan that electrical manufacturers there were planning to inva¢; 
the China inarket and that not only private financial assistane 
was now forthcoming, but that there was also a probability thy 


line had scarcely been opencd than the entire interior transpor- Working on the basis that the war in Europe has greatly hant 
tation routes of the copra (dried coconut) industry shifted to the capped their principal competitors, American manufacturers at 
railroad whose route runs through groves of these palms for making a serious effort to take advantage of the situation and¢ 
some two score miles, with hardiy a break in the rampart of Ae fear ® all ie of Por kgr tiptoe Pi at acter spat 
| eee ee WN eee Bae tee eee . minary study still 1s needed, and Special Agent Lundquist s pat 
brown trunks and green fronds. Now that the lines have been in the campaign will be to ascertain the types, qualities and cos! 
pushed through to. the Pacific Ocean and a new port has been of electrical apparatus with which American goods come inf 
created at Hondagua, communication between the East coast competition, as well as to look into the genera! opportu 
of Luzon and Manila has been shortened by several hundred et acai =< “s - goods. eh agitate. al hte pipe 
5 in ian ae | | ; , SO specia ent Wi pend some weeks In tne principal DIUSiNess es 
mile and much of the traffic once borne by occasional steamers manufacturing centers, conferring with manufacturers, exports! 
will have regular daily outlet to the chief export market of the and business houses on the scope of the investigation. 
Islands. | Mr. Lundquist graduated from the University cf Minnesota 
_—) . - _ 1905 with the degree of electrical engincer, following which he pu 
From the standpoint of location and latent opportunities, in six years with prominent electrical houses. Since 1911 he he 
the railroad is in a strong position and those whose interests are been in business for himself in Minneapolis, specializing in hyatt 
largely bound up in the progress of the Islands wait only to electric ci ah see et se He a oi author a Trant | 
7 | a r 7 eo" mission Line Construction--Methods and Costs,” and has ch 
learn the personnel of the new management before congratulat- tributed numerous articles to the technical press. He is chairmit 
Ing the Filipino people on their foresight in acquiring these of the Minnesota section of the American Institute of Electr 
railway lines which, if properly administered, should be a Engineers. 
constantly increasing source of revenue to the Government. But the world is full of pessimists and of them China hé 


To buy them now, before this future prosperity has enhanced its share so that there is no lack of those who read of these pr 
their value, is deemed a wise move and one that in days tocome posed developments only to say that America again has show! 
will redound great credit upon those whose action in forcing more hindsight than foresight and instead of starting this move 
this purchase has subjected them to considerable criticism. ment ter years ago when the field was open and competition les 
The railroad will be the largest entity to be operated by the keen, she has waited until now when the Japanese have complet 
Philippine Government, but is not so radical a step as it might ed their preliminary work «nd know to a certainty exactly wh 
seem, if the operation of the Bureau of Public Works is con- the China market wants in electrical lines and exactly how mu" 
sidered in the light of a government owned construction it is likely to absorb. They have lists of cities covering! 
company. eighteen provinces and against each city’s name is given ! 









| 





> either to a prejudice 
> were called for. 


B sl : | 
: ‘hey have enjoyed from entering the market 
c them. aes: : | 
S with Japan in many electrical lines. 


= from 10 to 100 per cent : ; 
© supplies whose base is copper, such as wire and cable, there is 
© no possibility of successful competition in the open market, 


Ei opportunity for Naga 
> the American electrical manufacturers, but it is held as an 
> axiom in the China trade that it wit] take the new comer in the 
™ feldat least as long to overcome the lead of his competitor as it 
© took the latter to get that lead. This is when competition is be- 
= tween those facing equal conditions of manufacture, but the case 
F is quite otherwise when Japan is concerned for there the condi- 
= tions are quite unequal. 
= newcomers into the field is likely to be long and arduous, says 
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ties: this one needs electric light, these two need a light 
hile some other four or five can be supplied with both 
from a central plant located in their vicinity. 
struggling for years to make herself efficient in 
the manufacture of electrical goods and the latest refinements of 
jehting and power machinery now are produced in the Japanese 
works almost as soon as they are announced in other countries. 

That the Japanese are operating under foreign patents and 


opportun! 
railway W 
light and power 
Japan has been 


F in some cases with foreign capital will not deter them in the 


foreign manufacturer whose assistance 

in competition with 
In price at least there can be little successful competition 
Coupled to her cheap labor, 
apan has immense stores of copper and her manufacturers are 


lohtest from keeping the 


che to cut under the foreigner in every item into which either 
E of these two 
E familiar with the market say ! ' 
the price on everything connected with electrical undertakings 


items enters largely. In fact, dealers who are 
that the Japanese can and do shade 


with the sole exception of half-watt lamps in which they are 


higher than the foreign equivalent. In 


other than Japanese cable have been due 


in fact recent sales of lu 
against Japanese goods or that no bids 


Perhaps the pessimists are overly depressed as to the 
Mr. Lundquist to do eficctive work in behalf of 


So that the pioneer work of the 


* the pessimist. There are those however who take quite 
© another view and raise other factors in the problem. ‘They 
E point to the comparative newness of Japan’s _ electrical 


© plants and the seeming inability of Japanese in other lines to 


© deliver goods according to specifications. Many instances are 
© cited in which Japanese wares, although cheaper in actual first 
— cost than those of their competitors are in the end worthless and 


© almost atotal loss to the purchaser. Keeping this in mind, say the 
© optimists, it will be seen that any initial success on the part of the 
E Japanese in flooding China with electric plants and gcods of her 
= own manufacture, even those that are produced under foreign 
= supervision, will be but temporary and that in many cases the 
© first sales may act as a bar to future ones, as they certainly will if 
> themachinery is not suited for, or does not do the work. 


There may be some truth in the statements of those taking 


F both of these extreme views, but a middle ground doubtless will 
© be found, so that the outcome will be a division of the field with 
> cach taking a fair share of the contracts. American machinery is 
© highly esteemed in China and in the larger items, the bids 


© teceived by the Shanghai Municipality have 


shown that 


> American manufacturers can meet foreign competition. Japan 
© has not yet reached a point where her makers of electrical 
» machinery can compete, but those who have seen the rapidity of 
| her advance in efficient manufacturing, say it is only a question 
| of time before she will be in the field with everything from the 


{ to at 
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4 till here and a late start is better than none at all. 


smallest lamp to the largest generator. 

So far as the field is concerned, Mr. Lundquist has ample 
Opportunity for investigation, and while it would have been bet- 
ter had the investigation been made a decade ago, the field is 
The com- 


» Panies now in the China field are active on their own behalf and 
: the work of a special investigator especially if he is able to point 
p Out the way for large future developments, not confining his 
E ‘port to a resume of what is already known, should be of great 
benefit in extending the sale of power, light and electric traction 


: apparatus, 


One point in his tavor is that he is a practical 


: Cectrician and a businessman as well, instead of having to pick 
Up the rudiments of his subject in the field he is investigating, as 


as been the case with several of the investigators sent out in the 


| &t few years. To be sure, Mr- Lundquist also is an author, 


s th 





ut his books are along practical rather than theoretical lines, so 
ano one should hold them up against him. 
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SOME TARIFF TINTINABULATIONS 


Several American editors whose pens are supposed to direct 
the opinion of more or less important industrial populations, 
have fallen into a curious error over China’s exports of tin to 
the United States. Some of the editors are from great rolling 
mill districts where tin such as China exports is not unknown, 
so that their diatribes would indicate that they were most 
unobservant or that they suppose the only form of tin in 
existence is that which comes on the outside of “canned 
goods.’’ Like small boys beating on the bottoms of the family 
milk pan, the editors are trying to make great clamor without 
any more present reason than the aforesaid boy. They bang 
away at the tariff with «: possible editorial dissonances and 
imagine they are making 2 noise such as might proceed from 
the tin, not knowing the: the tin which China sends to the 
United States does not tinuinabulate when struck, but is only a 
little more sonorous than a pig of lead. Here is a sample of 
one editor’s fulminations in which he mixes up the tariff and 
the Chinese exclusion act in the following fashion: 


“The American tin industry was built up with much difficulty 
even with the aid of a protective duty of $1.20 per hundred. 
The Democratic administration wanted more tin imported and 
less made in America, so the duty was reduced to about 47 cents 
per hundred pounds. Formerly, we bought our tin in Wales. 
We are still buying much of it there, and making some our- 
selves, but, unless the Democratic tariff policy shall be reversed ~ 
at the polls in November, we shall eventually buy our tin in 
China, to which country we shall send our money for the 
employment of Chinese labor which we won't permit to be 
admitted to this country.’’ 


Another assumes that because China has all the factors for 
the manufacture of tin plate that it 1s now actively competing 
with the American laborer whose wage scale is being under- 
mined by the low tariff on Chinese tin. His peroration is along 
the following lines: 


“China has every article needed in the production of tin 
plate; the ore as material for making the sheets, the tin for 
coating them, the coal for fuel, and the cheapest labor on the 
face of the earth to perform all the operations necessary to 
production. America has the ore and coal, but must import 
the tin, and its workmen are not willing, even for the sake of 
bolstering up a false Democratic Tariff doctrine to reduce 
themselves to the Chinese standard of wages and hving. 


“President Wilson, and perhaps other Democrats as well, 
would doubtless oppose a proposition to admit Chinese labor 
into this country, but they have not opposed the admission of 
the products of Chinese labor. In so far as the American 
workman is concerned there is no practical difference. Instead 
of having an imaginary peril in the jand of the coolie, we now 
have the Real Yellow Peril in the land of the American work- 
man, thanks to the beneficent operation of that Birth of New 
Freedom which approximates so nearly to being a Birth of 
Free Trade.” 


What are the facts? Surely an editor in Connellsville, 
Pa., whe cannot travel many mules without passing a tin plate 
factory, must have access to some authority that would set him 
right. He would discover that while China is the second or 
third of metallic tin exporters, she is also one of the fairly large 
buyers of tin plate, and that were it not for China’s tin, 
some of the workmen in the editor’s own bailiwick might have 
to cancel their subscriptions through lack of work. ln 1915, 
China exported more than nine miilien taels worth of tin-in 
slabs, while she brought in some three millions in tin plate, half 
of which came from Canada and practically all the remainder 
from Great Britain and Hongkong. So long as the United 
States is dependent upon foreign countries for the tin with 
which to coat the tin plates the plate manufacturer should be 
content with the 15 percent ad valorem duty on the finished. 
product and be thankful that tin is on the free list even if it 
does come from China and pay wages to some few hundred 
Chinese smeltermen. The Republican editor who advocates 
higher duty on tin plate had better consider that the “full dinner 
pail’’ is made of tin and woe betide him who would lessen the 
fullness thereof. 
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AMERICAN EXPORTERS’ APPEAL 
lo the Editor of The far Eastern Review. behalf the secretary of state is addressed, is composed of over son 


leading manufacturing exporters of the United States » whos 


Stir—T beg to submit the following copy of correspondence with es ae 4 
combined investment of capital exceeds $8, 500,000,000. 


Secretary of State Lansing with reference to the new Chino- 


Japanese situation, urging that vigorous steps be taken to safe- EW. DUKE: 

¢ ; He American interests tivolze . 

guard the American interests trvolved. Nites Mista 
the American Manufacturers’ /:vport -lssociation, In whose New York, Sept. 21. 


Text of the Letter 


Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

Sir—I have the honor to recall to your attention certain correspondence of last May between this as, 
ciation and the Department of State relating to matters adversely affecting American commercial interests j 
China. 

Writing on May 15, 1916, the chairman of the committee on foreign relations of this association point. 
ed out that it had been learned by the members of this association that present indications pointed to the fag; 
that Japan, taking advantage of the occupation of other world powers with their.own affairs, was about wy _ 
.take strong measures in carrying out her designs with respect to China in a manner which seriously threateng 
the interests of American trade and promised to nullify the “‘ open door’’ policy to which Japan, in commoy. 
with other powers, was committed. | 

The Department of State writing under date of May 17, informed this association that according ‘) 
graphic advices it was informed that both the American ambassador and the British ambassador in Japan were | 
satished that Japan would not press the demands enumerated in “ group 5°’ without a conference with Grew. 
Britain. 





These were the demands which this association had in mind when it stated that in its opinion they 
were aimed at the complete control of Chinese sovereignty. "| 

The reports appearing in the press in the last few days, including the publication of part of th 
diplomatic correspondence, seemingly confirm the fears of this association, expressed in the above commmunic- 
tions, that Japan was about to initiate new strong measures with respect to her designs upon China, these 
taking the form of demands for apologies, indemnities and rights in south Manchuria and eastern Mongolia, by 
way of reparation for an alleged attack of Chinese troops at Chang Chiatun, and especially a demand for an 
extension of Japan's extraterritorial rights so as to permit the stationing of Japanese policemen in towns where 
there are large Japanese settlements. 

The demands, while not fully disclosed by the newspaper reports, are sufficiently appreciated bv this 
association to warrant its belief that they may have as their object the extension to other parts of China of 
especial interest for Japan, and result in the exclusion of American prestige, and the handicap to the 
extension of legitimate American commercial interests in the former country. 

| The United States has always stood foremost as the ready protector of Chinese sovereignty. In its 
wisdom, this government in March, 1913, upon the ground of the impairment of Chinese sovereignty, withdrew 
its support from American bankers then negotiating, in conjunction with other powers, a loan to China. The 
present situation, threatening the right of China to independent action , justifies in our opinion, measures at 
least equally as effective as those referred to above. 

- The history of the Japanese activities in Manchuria is the history of the almost complete loss of 
American trade, not a little of which was formerly enjoyed by the members of this association. Should the 
present demands be granted by China, what little business is now done by Americans with the Chinese will be 
cut off or reduced still further. 

The government of the United States, acting through its Department of Commerce, has inspired the 
American people with visions of the possibilities of the Chinese market for the products of American workmet 
and American factories. The increasing attention given to the advantages of trade with the Far East has been 
noted by our legislators as well as by our business men. ‘The very vital interests of the members of the 
American Manufacturer's Export Association, in common with the broader interests of the country, are at stake 
in the present crisis. Therefore, this association respectfully urges upon the government of the United tates 
that it take such action in the premises as seems proper to meet the conditions arising from the fresh demands of 
Japan upon China. Very respectfully, 






ALBA B. JOHNSON, 


President American Manufacturers’ Export Association. 
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_~ Springfield Republican:—Japan’s At- 
> titude toward China gives ground for anxiety, 
© but it must not be forgotten that this is a 
© world problem, in which other nations are 
= quite as keenly interested as the United 
States. 


Charleston (Si, C.) News and Courier :— 


Europe is locked in its great struggle. Am- 
fe erica has been sleeping al] this time but is 
| now waking up and is preparing to build a 
> navy which Japan could not match. Once this 
‘navy is built there will be a very practical 
» reason why Japan must mind her p’s and q's. 
© Obviously the present_is the ‘‘psychological 


i 


> moment,” 


- Atlanta Constitution:—It has been sug- 
> gested that Japan seeks to set up in the Far 
> Fast a Monroe doctrine of her own. There can 
| be no material objection to this so long as 
> present established rights in the Ortent are 
not interfered with. It may be taken for 
| granted that we shall not only protest against 
© the trampling upon these rights, but insist 
= upon their complete and literal preservation. 

- Washington Post:—Formerly it was of 
= great concern to the United States that the 
— open door should be maintained. Lately the 
















F monopolized hy Japan. If China persists in 
L offending her neighbor the only remedy left 
© will be to raise the Japanese flag over the 
= Chinese Empire. 


© Detroit Free Press:—The deeper the 
| \ipponese become involved in China the less 
= interest they w'll have in affairs on this side of 
— the Atlantic, the less they will covet Hawaii, 
= the less they will care abont the naval base on 
= the Mexican coast or about concessions in the 
Be sepublic of Panama or along the South 
5 /merican west shore. The more they are 
 ‘nterested in Mongolia, too, the less they will 
> think about the Philippine Islands. 

Troy Record :—The drastic demands made 
“upon China by the Japanese government can 
have but one meaning. Japanis determined to 
= Sink control of Inner Mongolia and South 
| “lanchuria. What action the United States 
| Wil take in the matter is uncertain. 

| Albany Journal:—Anxiety is caused in 
\ ashington by the demand for recognition of 
Special interests,’ This it is feared may cut 
= irectly across the American policy of the 
Integrity of China, Japan has adapted itself 
Ge " the demand for the open door, but it desires 
= ‘hat the door shall swing toward Japan. 

Ee ; Atchison (Kan.) Globe :—When this war is 
F over, other powers, which have interests in the 
B het and aren’t afraid of Japan, may take 
eho rye the dispute and loosen the strangle 
Be larce «Japanese are trying to fasten on their 
. ‘, and helpless neighbor. Even the protests 
> °'the United States might have some influence 


~ '" the shining orient, but just at present the 
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‘* Misery Acguaints A MAN WITH STRANGE BEpFELLOWS ” 


AMERICAN PRESS COMMENTS ON THE OPEN DOOR 


outstanding fact is that China is helpless 
against the encroachments of her grasping 
neighbor. 

Chicago Journal :--Nippon is trying to fill 
her purse and sharpen her sword at China’s 
expense. Japan’s knowledge of commerce and 
finance is a lesson of yesterday. Her under- 
Standing and use of the military art is 


centuries old and ingrained in her population.’ 


Her commercial advantages in China might be 
annoying to others and profitable to herself, 
and yet be neutralized by western enterprise 
and Chinese cleverness. But let Nippon 
once drill and officer even a fraction of China’s 
millions of potential soldiers and Tokyo will 
be able to speak in tones that even the 
strongest white power must hear. 

Philadelphia Press :—For the second time 
in the recent history of diplomatic affairs 
between China and Japan it happens that the 
actual demands of the Japanese are greatly in 
excess .of those published for foreign con- 
sumption. 

These demands are drastic enough to remind 
one of Austria’s demands on Serbia that 
precipitated the present war. And remember- 
ing the fact that Japanese troops were on 
Chinese soil when the trouble started, the 
conclusion is inevitable that these demands are 
less justified. 


New York City Trade Record :—Renewed 
demands on the Chinese government bear out 
the opinion expressed the world over many 
months ago that Japan contemplates acquiring 
full sovereignty in China. 

Philadelphia Inquirer:-—These arrogant 
and insoient claims were not insisted upon 
at the time, but it was very well understood 
that they would be renewed at the first 
favorable opportunity and their renewal as 
regards the extensive region known as Inner 
Mongolia is what we are now witnessing. 
Japan and Russia have it fixed up between 
them that they are to be the paramount 
powers in all the Far East and there are no 


_ indications that in the achievement of this 
purpose they are to encounter any effective 


opposition. 

Buffalo (N. ¥Y.) News :—China, the ancient 
home of advanced civilization, is being slowly 
but surely entangled by Japan. 

If ever a country needed a friend, it is China, 
at this time. 

China has neither, army, navy nor govern- 
ment worthy of the name. She has vast 
resources, but no capital to promote them. 
She is on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. 

She is doomed for want of a friend. And 
the din of the European conflict drowns her 
feeble cry for help. To quote Mr. Wilson: 
“God help her—-we can’t.” 

Urbana (Ohio) Citizen:—That open door 
for which the late John Hay fought so 
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determinedly must remain open. While every 
surface assurance appears to have been given 
by Japan that this principle is to be adhered to, 
there is neither reason nor expediency in going 
to sleep over it. There is nothing crude about 
Japanese statecraft. 

Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Eve: — The 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs tells an 
Associated Press correspondent that the new 
treaty with Russia affects in no way American 
interests; that the integrity of China and the 
open door are not in danger. The disclaimer 
is interesting. We do not imagine it will blind 
the eyes of the Washington administration. 
Japan, despite her disclaimer, is well advanced 
on her course toward establishing a ““Monroe 
Doctrine for the Orient.’’ The outlook is not 
at all reassuring for those American interests 
which have been aiming at an extension of our 
trade with the Far East. 

Schenectady (N.Y.) Gazette :—The people 
of the United States and those of other 
interested nations may be excused if they do 
not take this assurance entirely at its face 
value. Deeds, not words, will reassure them 
as to the plans of Japan in regard to China. 
And the deeds thus far have not been alto- 
gether reassuring. 


New London(Conn.)Day :—As a matter of 
fact Japan has already closed the open door to 
= great deal of Chinese territory, has already 
destroyed the integrity of that unfortunate 
country. And she will go on doing so—lying 
about her intentions and breaking pledges as 
she makes them—unti] she has Nipponized 
China altogether and taken with much ruinous 
effect, the place of the Manchus who exploited 
the Chinese nation for hundreds of years. 

Nobody is going to stop her, the United 
States least of all. The sooner we give over 
pretending to be concerned about the open 
door in China or in keeping China a country 
at all, the better for our reputation for 
honesty. So far as China’s well being—or our 
own plain interests in that part of the world, 
for that matter—is concerned, we haven’t the 
sand or the enterprise to do anything, now or 
until it is too late. 

Oakland Tribune:—American business 
interests may confidently conclude that there 
will be no longer a commercial open-door in 
China unless the national administration be- 
stirs itself and does something for the pre- 
oo of equal opportunity in the Chinese 

eld. 

Atchison (Kan, )Globe:—-And it may or may 
not be America’s place to interfere in the 
controversy, that being something for the 
diplomats to determine, but it certainly is 
America’s business to see that this nation 
never finds itself so helpless against the 
aggression of a nation which might seek to 


exploit us, 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette :—There 1s more 
of menace to the United States in the present 
attitude of Japan toward China than has been 
contained in any past relations of those two 
countries with this government. There is 
every reason to suppose that Japan has been 
endeavoring tu deceive America as tothe terms 
it would seek to make with China. Certainly 
no suggestion of the real severity of those 
conditions has been offered Washington by the 
Japanese government. Now that the truth is 
known, it is a question of great moment 
whether the Japanese-Chinese treaty can be 
adopted without America becoming turbulently 
involved in the matter. 


Lansing (Mich.) State Journal :—China 
may some day, however, become vastly more 
important in acommercial sense. And against 
that time of industrial development and 
accumulation of wealth in the Celestial Em- 
pire, it is well for us to insist firmly on the 
“open door” policy inaugurated by American 
diplomacy. 

Boston Herald :—With the preservation of 
the ‘‘open door” in China we have more 
concern than any other nation. It must be the 
keystone of any policy which aims at the 
development of our trans-Pacific trade. Yet 
a few more strokes such as Japan has been 
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CLOSING THE HONORABLE Door 
(Philadeiphia Inquirer) 


making during the last two years would close 
it effectually. 


Oakland Enquirer :—Japan is riveting the 
bracelets upon China, rivet by rivet. Disguise 
these demands as much as may be, the 
plain import of this procedure is conquest, 
without bloodshed, but conquest just the same. 
If they be conceded, the Japanese assurance 
to us that the territorial integrity of China 
would be respected would be broken; the open 
door policy for which we have contended, 
would be violated, and United States interests 
in the Far East be more deeply involved than 
by any event since Japan’s famous ultimatum 
to China, of May, 1915. 


Nashville (Tenn.) Banner :—The case of 
China. like that of Persia, is intimately connect- 
ed with the great war and the political comb- 
nations ris ng out of it, and needs to be treated 
with the utmost skill and care. The United 
States cannot settle it alone, but it may be able, 
as in the past to use its good offices in China’s 
behalf while the armed Jeagues are battling 
for the mastery of the world. | 


Baltimore American:—The disclaimer of 
the Mikado’s government of ulterior purpose 
will -be accepted by the United States, which 
has only a broad interest in the situation at 
best. Pi hot 

‘The door of China is open to us probably in 
the sense implied in the declaration of Hay, 
but in no other sense. 
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We are free to compete with Japan as well 
as with England and Russia for Chinese trade, 
but by no stretch of the imagination is there 
an open door in the sense that we have any- 
thing like an equal opportunity in the contest 
for this trade. Further than that itis unjikely 
that diplomacy can help us much. 

Charleston Eve. Post :—The truth is that 
the ‘open door” in China, of which so much 
has been made in this country and upon which 
the fame of the late Secretary of State John 
Hay has chiefly rested, has been almost 
from the beginning of its formulation as a 
policy of the Far East, and certainly since the 
treaty of Portsmouth, more of a legend than 
a working principle, as actual experience has 
abundantly shown. 

Bay City (Mich.) Tribune :—For the time 
being the United States will accept the in- 
formation at one hundred cents on the dollar, 
but nevertheless will keep its eye open on 
further movements of the Japanese in Chinese 
territory. 


Philadelphia Inquirer :— Europe just now 
has troubles of its own, and what has Japan 
to fear from the kind of administration that 
is watching and wobbling and rattling around 
down at Washington? So China ts in process 
of absorption and with it will go the Chinese 


JAPAN PRESSES DEMANDS 
ON CHINA 


acnoss! 





(Asheville, N. C., Citazen) 


market and the little that Japanese chicanery 
has left of United States trade. Butif we had 
amanin the White House instead of a mouse 
things would never have come to their present 
pass. 


Nashville (Tenn.) Banner :—The Japanese 
are a very wideawake people and don’t miss 
any opportunities to advance their national 
interest. Nor are they at all scrupulous about 
methods adopted to that end. 


When the present war, that seeks to settle 
the balance of power in Europe, has ended, it 
is plain that other questions wil] have risen 
threatening trouble in the future between 
countries now in alliance. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Post:—And against 
that time of industrial development and ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the Celestiak Empire, 
it is well for us to ‘nsist firmly on the “ open 
dcor” policy inaugurated by American di- 
plomacy. 

Camden(N. J.) Courier :—The facf is Japan 
has been emboldened by the bungling diplo- 
macy with Mexico to hold the United States 
government in much lighter esteem than was 
formerly the case, just as is the case so far 4s 
knowu with other nations. The United States 
government is sadly in need of-a new and 
efficient administration. 

Marietta (Ohio) Leader :—This is the time 
for some strong declarations ahout our rights 
in the Far Fast. 
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The dark war cloud hanging over Eyr,, 
must not obscure our Asiat.c vis:on. Ite 
time when brainy men are needed to sett | 
these b'g questions, and if the adm: nistratice | 
fails in this matter, incalculable damage y) 
have been done the business interests ,: 
America. L) 

Chicago (IIl.) Eve. Post :—Japan is quick, | 
reassure the world, and especially Ameri. 
that she has no ulterior design against | 
“open door” in China; but it is difficult p 
allay suspicion when we see the figure of th 
little yellow man standing with one handy 
the latch of the “open door ’ and the otherg 
his rifle. He is at least seeking to establis 
himself in a position that will make easy t) 
banging of the door when occasion arises, — 


Ansonia(Cona.) Sentinel :-— Unless wea 
protest, and forcibly, there will soon fy; 
closed instead of an open door in China. Th 
blame for this lost oppoztunity can be safe; 
laid at the door of the president, who jg ty 
proud to defend an American doctrine thy | 
holds boundless pcssibilities for the future: 
Japan can do her worst in China. We hay 
not a kick left in our state department and, ; 
we had, we would not dare to use it where: 
would do the most good. 


Santa Rosa(Cal.)Republican :—Our gover 







THE Bic SQUEEZE IN THE ORIENT 
(Tacoma Leader) 


mental system does not permit us to get rido 
an incompetent president as easily as we cou! 
wish, byt we can get rid of him, and as sou] 
as we can we will, and we notify the natos 
of the earth that our change of president 
means a change in our foreign policy, a 
that the open door in China is one of & 
things that we demand. my 

The election of Hughes means an Amena@ 
nation run for the benefit of Amer:cans, a 
not as it has been for the past four years {0 
the benefit of foreigners. 


New York Journal:—That under % 
circumstances, China’s neighbors _ shoul 
watch the course of her affairs with som 
solicitude is natural enough, and until 
United States is prepared to take an acti 
hand in defending China against the foes ¢ 
her own household no Jess than in avertiti 
the consequences of default of her nation 
obligations, the less we have to, say the bette: 
about ‘ drastic legislation ” for the protect 
of our trade in the Orient. 


Philadelphia Telegram :—-To the chaff 
that she now seeks to violate the open d0 
Japan replies that she aims at no unust 
advantage, inasmuch as many sections ° 
China were long since parcelled out to varie 
other Powers for exclusive exploitation. » 
this kind of reasoning the open door becom 
4 permissive instead of-a limiting doctr™ 
meaning merely that what one fort? 
interest has done all others are at liberty to 
This, of course, puts a premium on rive” 
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hetween the Powers for their 
‘Is. limited only by the size and 
fthe helpless victim. | 

America’s (duty may shortly be to decide how 
this unpleasant competition her 
| prestige require her to go. 

Pittsburg Leader :—We have escaped the 


S conflagration in Jsurope and have stayed our 
© hands on the 
 blundering : : | 
njust dealings with each other at home. It 
Fe would be an ironical shock if, after shutting 
© our eyes to the international family relation, 


Mexican border. We are 
ly trying to escape consequences of 


a the oneness of the human race, whether skins 
me be white, black, or brown, if we should find 
E> ourselves forced into bloodshed in the east, 
= where Japan and China are at present the only 
fie principals: 

© Whether England would stand by inactive 
© because of Japan’s alliance in the European 
war is doubtful. Whether England would 
© Jook at her interests in China as of so much 
= less than her interests in Kurope as to permit 
© \apan to loot British control in China, may 


rae 


he more than doubtful. 


— Pittsburg Dispatch:—aAs for the United 
E States. we are likely to hear more or less 
F  ahout the open door but we have not been so 
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Be prone to insist upon it of late that Japan need 
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| take any eleventh hour representation very 


F seriously. And if shedecides that the door 
= shall remain closed, or nearly so, what can be 


© done about it? 


Canton (0.) Repository :—( Philadelphia 


; bulletin.) Japan has already affronted the 


© opinion of Europe as well as that of the 


p United States. 
| her attitude in China would have brought it 


If war was not already raging, 


) about. The Chinese situation is now shaping 
- i) to appear much as the Balkan situation 
© ‘peared before the outbreak of the war when 
= all Europe took up arms rather than permit a 
> single nation the possession of a vital area. 


Denver, Rocky Mountain News :—What 


can China do? Nothing but cry for help. 


Chat cry has reached America It brought 


e ecretary Lansing back from his vacation to 


Washington. We may reason with Japan, but 


E'S Japan likely to listen to a persuasion that 


5 lias behind it no evidence of forceful spirit? 


lt is manifest that between demands and 


© CORcessions Japan plans to gain the upper 


and in the important territory delimited. 
Japan is quick to reassure the world, and 


© ‘specially America, that she has no ulterior 


designs against “‘ open door ” in China; but it 
IS difheult ty allay suspicion when we see the 
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figure of the little yellow man standing with 
one hand on the latch of the “‘ Open Door” 
and the other on his rifle. He is at least 
seeking to establish himself ina position that 
will make easy the banging of the door when 
Occasion arises. 

Passaic(N. J.) Herald :—The present task is 
not only the one nearest at home; it is the 
imperative one, From an abstract viewpoint, 
Japan’s aggressions in China are unethical; 
but from a practical viewpoint, Japan is 
moved by necessity rather than by greed; she 
must have some place for her people to live, 
grow, mutiply and become wealthy. Terri- 
torial extension with the Nipponese has some- 
what the aspect of a fight for life. 

Philadelphia Inquirer :—That is just the 
kind of incident that the predatory Powers 
have habitually utilized in the pursuit of their 
acquisitive designs and it was quite certain 
that it would furnish the occasion for some 
more or less drastic compensatory claims. - 


lt need hardly be pointed out that this 
concession is incompatible with the main- 
tenance of its jurisdictional rights by the 
Chinese Government, but that government is 
in no position to offer any effective resistance 
to Japanese arrogance and it will have to 
make the best settlement it can. The United 
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SCHOOL DAYS. 


States is interested in preserving China’s 
territorial] integrity, but that the present 
administration will take any effective action in 
the premises 1s inconceivable. 


Philadelphia Press :—The only champion 
of help'ess China left among the great Powers 
of the earth is the United States with its 
avowed policy of the Open Door. The 
interpretation of that policy can be rigid or 
clastic as the Administration chooses. It can 
shut its eyes to the domination of China by its 
pugnacious little neighbor, or it can 
scrupulously ascertain how far that domina- 
tion leaves intact the Open Door, And in 
either case it can indulge in philosophical 
speculation on the fruits of unpreparedness in 
China, 

Boston Journal :—All of which is in line 
with Japanese policy and no yery drastic 
departure from Japanese habits of the past. 
Japan’s boldness does, however, signify a new 
contempt for American power in the East. 

Recent American history is one instance 
after another of “hands off.” There is no 
reason to suppose, to-day, that the United 
States would officially and forcefully resent a 
free-for-all grab in China. Our spceches of 


brotherly love for Japan may be false, but 
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they are belied only in our consciences, not in 
our deeds. 

Los Angeles Examiner :—Support for our 
policies in the Pacific, if we have any policies 
and venture to proclaim and support them, 
may come from powers now seemingly disposed 
to let Japan and Russia work their will in 
China, possibly from other powers helpless to 
interpose any present objection thereto; For 
that we should have to wait, and too long. 
The Lord helps those who help themselves. 

Brooklyn Eagle:—China seems heipless. 
Use of force in her behalf by the United 
States is not to be figured on. A mere protest 
from Washington will be laughed at in Tokio. 
Japan, despite her disclaimer, is well advanced 
on her course toward establishtne a “ Monroe 
Doctrine for the Orient.’’ The outlook is not 
at all reassuring for those American interests 
which have been aiming at an extension of our 
trade with the Far East. 

N. Y. Mait!:—The situation in its latest 
aspects concerns us closely. The administra- 
tion at Washington is creating a problem 
of increasing seriousness for its successors. 
Thomas F. Millard, in his notable book, “Our 
Eastern Question,’’ points out the fact that 
a Japan intrenched in China would be more 
difficult to deal with ten years from now than 
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(Duluth Tribune) 


she 1s now. 


In this vast game with destiny Time is 
Japan’s ally. Will America suffer the game 
to go on to its logical conclusion? 


Erie Herald :—There can be no criticism of 
the state department’s promptness in conveying 
to Japan its intimation that the American 
government would be “greatly disturbed” 
Should the reports of Japan’s intentions to 
obtain a further hold in China prove true. 


Japan’s speedy demial of any design to 
disturb the status quo in the republic must, of 
course, be accepted for the present. The state 
department, evidently, is alert and keeping in 
close touch with affairs in the orient, ready to 
protect American interests there as elsewhere 
should the occasion arise. 


Seattle Times :— Diplomatic representatives 
of the Asiatic nation Japan are said to express 
their belief that our rights in China are not 
involved in the present Chino-fapanese con- 
troversy and hoid, therefore, that their foreign 
office is under no more obligation to discuss 
the negotiations with Wilson than the United 
States would be to discuss the Mexican 
situation with Count Okuma. 
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In fact, it is possible that Tokyo is eén- 
deavoring toconvey to this country a gentle hint 
that if Japan consents to keep its inquiring 
finger out of the Mexican pie, the United 
States should reciprocate by keeping its 
inquisitive thumb out of the Chinese pudding. 


Los Angeles Times:—Japan’s latest de- 
mands on China again threaten American 
interests in the Far Eiest. But heaven be 
praised! we have a Lansing on the job. He 
will inquire into it—he has already said so. 
And, of course, his inquiry will be as effective 
as his notes to Germany, Great Britain and 
Mexico. Where would America be without 
her Wilson, her Lansing, her Col. Houces and 
Johnny Linds. How wonderful a weapon of 
defense is a Democratic inquiry. 

Olympia ( Wash.) Recorder :—Japan is great 
on making secret demands in addition to those 
given out for public consumption in its dealings 
with other nations. For unwonted arrogance 
they were considered to be about the limit. 

Japan will bear watching, for that ambitious 
little nation apparently has designs on the 
Oriental world. 

Harrisburg (Pa,) Telegraph :—-Woodrow 
Wilson is responsible for a good many things 
which are regarded as of serious disadvantage 
to this country, but nothing that he has done, 
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perhaps, has been more serious in its results 
than his failure to keep open the door of China 
to the nations of the world. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) News :—That the state 
department is inclined to suspect the truthful- 
ness of Japan as to the effect her demands on 
China will have upon the ‘‘open docr’’ in the 
Kar Kast, is shown by the instructions to our 
diplomatic representatives there to ascertain 
the exact facts of the matter. The United 
States has no wish to intericre in purely 
Far- Eastern aftairs, but we have certain trade 
rights in China that we cannot relinquish 
without giving up our national self-respect. 
Should Japan be disposed to be disagreeable, 
we are quite accomplished along that same 
ime. 

Pittsburg Sun :—|t is to be regretted, from 
China’s viewpoint, that it has no nation at hand 
which for pure love of humanity and fair play 
will step in and tell the grasping islanders 
that itis time to withdraw fromthe continent 
and permit their neighbor to join unhampered 
in the concert of nations, 

Minneapolis( Minn.) Tribune :— Americans 
who have given any thought to history in the 
Orient. must inevitably place against Japan’s 
assurance Of fair play for China the record of 
her steady encroachments in Manchuria and at 
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the European war. 
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Kiaochow, and her relentless absorption of 
Korea. 

The open-door policy in China, esiablished 
largely through the efforts of John Hay, 
evidently is scheduled to stand a new test after 
If the end of the present 
belligerency in turope is to be followed by 


trade wars, secret alliances between favored 
nations and campaigns of reprisals, the open 
door policy will be maintained, 1f maintained 


at all, only because the community of interests 
of the nations lie in that direction. If the 
United States, however, comes into conflict, 
after the war. with an ecOnomic alliance of 
any set of the European nations, it may easily 
develop that we may iind a determination on 
their part to abandon the open door policy. 
Our trade relations in the Orient may need the 
protection of the highest caliber Ofstatesman- 
ship in the next few years. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal:—Japan is 
nothing if not polite. Although it has 
demanded from China important privileges 


that wise men in Washington and elsewhere 
believe not only menace the “‘open door” 
policy which this government secured and 
maintained, but in spirit as well asin practice 


violate the Root-Takahira Treaty relative to 
such a policy, the Japanese government suave- 
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ANOTHER ULTIMATUM 
(/itlsbure Dispatch) 


ly informs this government that it is con- 
templating nothing that would impair the 
rights of China or tend to defeat the purposes 
of the great policy in question. 


How nice it is for two great nations to con- 
duct their relations so harmoniously that one 
can in broad daylight begin a big job of high- 
way robbery and the other feel reassured over 
an explanation that what is taken will not 
make any difference in the sum total of 
possessions of the victim—that is, nice for 
Japan. 

Vicksburg (Miss.}) Herald :—it is not sure 
that China or America will be Josers in fact by 


the “turn of relations ” of two yellow people. 


But however this may be, there is no grievance 
here for our State Department to take too 
much to heart; not at least until the prepared- 
ness policy program voted by congress, is 
effected. 


Richmond Journal:—Japan has given 
assurance to the state department that no 
violation of the open door policy is con- 
templated, but the recognition of “ special 
rights” has a decidedly ominous outlook. The 
political abasement of the Chinese govern- 
ment, as demanded, would prove a deep 
humiliation to China, and is likely to be 
litterly protested. Apparently, the entire 
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affair is preliminary to making of the whg, 
vast region involved a dependency of Japa, 
since article 3 of the “Demands” pja,. | 
Japanese soldiers and civilians beyond 4, 
control of Chinese troops, virtually annullig 
China’s sovereignty there. In other yay. 
Japan seems to be planning for ‘ultimg 
control of that territory. . 


Washington Post:—Whenever Chip. 
resents any indignities heaped upon her }, 
Japan, the latter invariably draws up a forp; 
complaint, seeking indemnities, apologies 3); 
political concessions somewhere in Chip; 
Formerly it was of great concern to the Unite; 
States that the open door should be maintajp, 
ed. Lately the only open door to China seen: | 
to have been monopolized by Japan. 1f Chip, | 
persists in offending her neighbor, the ony 
remedy left will be to raise the Japanese fa, 
over the Chinese Empire. a 

Minneapolis Evening Tribune :—(C(¢:,. 
ly the exporting manufacturers of the Unite 
States do not take at par the recent offciy 
declaration by Japan to our Department ¢; } 
State that that country is not seeking to clox 
the doors of China to American trade, thy; | 
overthrowing the policy, originated by Joby 
Hay and subscribed to by the great power; 
that there should be equal opportunity for g| 


| His MEAT 


(Portland Oregonian) 


iff the Ceiestial Empire. 

Five hundred members of the .\mericar 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, in a letter 
addressed to Robert Lansing, Secretary o! 
State, complain that Japan already has push | 
ed the doors until they are almost closed ani 
they pray for action that shall bring back tht | 
Jost advantages. 

The administration in Washington stané: 
accused of playing into the hands of Japanese 
commercial interests and of helping t0 | 
throttle American trade in China by with | 
drawing its support in 1913 from the bankers | 
of this country who wished to join with othe 
powers in negotiating a loan to China. The 
government’s reason was that Chinese sover 
eignty thus would be impaired. 

Now, according to the exporters, Japan ha 
undermined Chinese sovereignty and will have 
gone further in that process, to the detriment 
of American trade, if China accedes to the 
demands made upon her by the Nipponese. 

Pittsburg Sun:—Japan’s attitude towaré 
China gives ground for anxiety, but it mus 
not be forgotten that this is a world problem 
in which other nations are quite as keenly 
interested as the United States. For the ume 
being European influence is neutralized by the 
war, Woich makes it the more important 1 
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nig country to do what it can in a friendly 
way in belialt Of China, but it 1s necessary to 
-ecognize that the war has led to a tightening 
nf the great alliances and to secret bargains 
of all kinds which make the work of 
diplomacy hard. 

The United States cannot settle it alone, but 
-may be able, as in the past, to use its good 
offices in China's behali while the armed 
leagues are battling for the masiery of the 
world, 

Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune :--The Japanese 
sre not deceived as to the attitude of this 
-ountry. and while the Tokio statesmen are 
ittempting to attain their ends by underhand 
«ork they know full well that the United 
States will not allow them to shut off the 
American trade in the orient, no matter what 
view may be taken by the Iuropean nations. 

OQlean(N. Y.) Herald :—Nippon is trying to 
sit her purse and sharpen ler sword at 
China’s expense. 

Japan's knowledge of commerce and finance 
‘sa lesson of yesterday. Her understanding 
and use of the military art 1s centuries old 
and ingrained in her population. Her 
commercial advantages in China might be 


+f 


annoying to others and profitable to herself, 
and yet be neutralized by western enterprise 
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and Chinese cleverness. Put let Nippon once 
drill and officer even a fraction of China’s 
millions of potential soldiers and Tokyo will 
be able to speak in tones that even the 
strongest white power must hear. 


Fresno (Cal.) Republican :-—The Japanese 
sovernment has very courteously assured the 
United States government that it is not doing 
or planning anything at all invasive of the 
~OVereignty or integrity of China, Of course 
not, It is merely insisting on Japanese officers 


ae | 


in the Chinese army, Japanese advisers in thie 


eee government, Japanese police on 
“ llese streets, Japanese ownership of 


hinese railroads, and preferential Japanese 
Thao to Chinese industrial development. 
Chine things do not invade the sovereignty of 
vy a; and Japan is quite correct in saying so. 
“ey are intended merely to undermine the 
“overeignty of China so that it will break 
lown of its own weight. 
of pehamton (N. Y.) Herald:—Through all 
hele cei hypocritical dealings with China 
all uns one determined purpose—to eral 
se can. Every grab is followed by a 
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statement that nothing that is done is done 
against the interests of the United States. Yet 
every grab lessens territory into which 
American products are permitted to go freely. 


N. ¥. Evening Sun:—Voters should have 
the Japanese situation in mind. They should 
not be blind to the default of the Wilson 
Administration’s diplomacy at the time of last 
year’s Japanese attack on China. They should 
realize the need of an Executive always ready 
to handle the Japanese question wisely and 
firmly. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle :—The matter is 
more than one of moment to China. It is of 
consequence to this country, which is interest- 
ed in equality of opportunity. There is danger 
that the door will not only be closed, but 
locked. 


Detroit (Mich.) Press:—There are two 
principal points in the Chinese situation as it 
affects the relations between the United States 
and Japan. Are American interests in China 
to be respected by the government in Tokyo, 
or in other words, is the open door policy to 
stand unimpaired? Are Chinese territorial 
integrity and Chinese independence to remain 
intact : 

But the government in Washington does 
possess a right to make inquiries of the 


' 


fru jitsu’ 


(.dtlanta Journal) 


government in Tokyo as to the latter’s plans, 
and though there might be some irony in 
invoking an understanding entered into with 
Japan for the checking of third parties the 
American, government also has unusual 
ground for using “all pacific means” to 
preserve the independence of China from the 
Nipponese. 

Whether our position as co-guardian with 
Japan over China will do China any good 
may he doubted in view of the sad debacle 
sutfered recently by moral suasion as a factor 
in determining world affairs. 

Moreover, the Root-Takahira understand- 
ing has been practically nullified by its failure 
to act in any degree as a deterrent against 
repeated invasions of China by both England 
and Russia. 

New York Sun :— The United States has no 
territorial ‘‘easements” and no naval or 
commercial base in that country. She has a 
strong interest in the Open Door—nothing 
more. Her friends, Great Britain, Russia 
and Japan, promise that the door shall not be 
closed in her face. That is the situation. 


——— — «(a ee ee le a a ee 


Ithaca(N.Y.) Journal :—From this field the 
American manufacturer should not be shut off 
and assurances from Russia and Japan that 


the open door will be maintained relieve a 
suspicion that Japan and Russia wire forming 
a commercial alliance prejudicial to other 
nations, | 
traditions of the United States are against 
special privileges even though the United 


including the United States. The 


States might profit greatly by favoritism, but 


the spirit of a fair field and no favors is 
dominant. 


Wilmington (Del.) News:—In fact this 


government is told that Japan's latest demands 
on China are of no concern to the United 


States. And on this point the Wilson 


administration, professing to be disturbed, is 
likely to agree with Japan. 


Troy ( N.Y.) Eve. Record :—What action the 


United States will take in the matter is 
uncertain. 
commercial, although there is a certain amount 
of sentiment entertained here in regard to the 


Our interests in China are largely 


Chinese republic. Japan, however, probably 
will proclaim a “Monroe Doctrine’’ in regard 


to the Far East, which would render drastic 


action precarious unless the United States were 
willing to enforce Chinese integrity. The 
situation is threatening to China and apparently 





IMPRESSIVE, BUT IT’S BEEN Done so OFTEN BEFORE 
(Wilwaukee Leader) 


a step in Japan’s plan to gain decisive contro] 
of that section of the worid. 

Oil City( Pa.) Derrick :--Japan has compelled 
China to sign two treaties, infringed the 
sovereignty of China, and made “ scraps of 
paper’ out of the “open door” declaration. 
That the issue exists is not denied by anyone 
who had devoted any time to the question and 
the United States is foolish if it is misled by 
the specious pleas advanced to conceal] its real 
meaning. 

Watertown(N, Y.) Standard :—J ohn Hay, 
the eminent Republican secretary of state, 
secured an “‘open door” in China for all 
nations. The dispatch from ‘Washington 
quoted above indicates that Japan is seeking 
to gain control of Manchuria and of Inner 
Mongolia. The Chinese are rightly appre- 
hensive that this attempt may succeed while 
the European nations are engaged in their 
terrible warfare. At such a time the United 
States government is the only one of the great 
nations Jeft free to put a guardian arm in 
front of China, Will the Wilson administra- 
tion abandon John Hay’s magnificent policy of 
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“the open door” and permit the Japanese 
sovernment to gain control of large portions 
oi China? Wil] American trade be permitted 
by Japan as freely in China after she gains 
contro] as at present? It is much to be 
doubted. Will the Wilson administration 
swallow the “soothing syrup’’ referred to and 
go to sleep upon the matter? The United 
States is now i. favorable position to carry on 
commerce with China. That condition must 
not be imperiled. 


Pittsburg Pa.) Leader:—But that Japan 
means to dominate the east, China in 
particular, no one is too blind to see. The 
outcome is not quite so obvious but the 
situation is grave enough to cause extraordin- 
ary apprehension at Washington, where so 
much more is known than ever trickles out to 
the public, 


Butte (Mont.) Post :—Japan’s assurances 
that the status quo in the Far East is not 
affected by its recent treaty with Russia cannot 
be taken too seriously. Diplomatically speak- 
ing, Japan has been known to make assurances 
that only were intended to allay suspicion for 
the time being. Its course with Korea was 
one of the cases in point. If Chinanow views 
with anxiety its pledge to maintain the open 
door and to respect the integrity of that 
cOuntry in matters of territory, it cannot be 
blamed for it. 

Chicago (Ill.) Herald :—Wrapped up in the 
issue is the new Russo-Japanese treaty. Just 
what that promises in detail is not yet publicly 
known. If it -forecasts the creation of a 
practical protectorate in China, then the 
alliance with Great Britain will inevitably go 
to the scrap neap. Such an eventuality would 
necessitate a fresh realignment of the powers 
so far as the Orient is concerned. It would 
imply probably a closer understanding between 
the United States and England. 

For the next few years, however, Japan can 
hardly afford to challenge its ally in China. 
The . British fleet still functions and the 
Mikado’s is a sea-surrounded empire, The 
Japanese army cannot cross the water while 
England blocks the way. But changes are 
impending. In them the United States must 
play a part. During the years to come China 
will furnish the test. It is the danger spot of 
the world. 

Waterloo (la.) Courier :—Not only Amer- 
ica, but all the great powers of Europe, 
including Japan’s ally, Great Britain, are 
pledged to the open door policy. Japan would 
not dare defy them all. 


Atchison Kan.) Globe :—Japan hastens to 
assure the United States that she has no 
designs against the integrity cf China, and 
that the open door to that country will remain 
open. This is the soft answer meant to 
turn aside American wrath, and calm this 
country which, like the others of the 
world, has interests in China which may 
be safeguarded only by giving the several 
powers something lke an even break in 
Chinese affairs. But the European war is not 
going to last always, and when it ends other 
powers, even better prepared than Japan, and 
stronger, will devote more attention to their 
interests inthe Far East. Their interests like 
ours lie in maintaining the integrity of China 
and the open door tothatcountry. If the soft 
answer prevails with them, it must-be a state- 
ment of fact rather than a fair promise. 

Bangor (Me.) News :—China may some day, 
however, become vastly more important in a 
commercial sense. And against that time of 
industrial development and accumulation of 
wealth in the Celestial Empire, it is well for 
us to insist firmly on the “‘ open door” policy 
inaugurated by American diplomacy. 

Norfolk Virginian Pilot :—These arrogant 
and insolent claims were not insisted upon at 
the time, but it was very well understood that 
they would be renewed at the first favorable 
opportunity and their renewal as regards the 
extensive region known as Inner Mongolia is 
what we are now witnessing. Japan and 
Russia have it fixed up between them that they 
are to be the paramount powers in all the Far 
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THE JAPANESE DEMANDS 
CS. Joseph Press) 


Ikast and there are no indications that in the 
achievement of this purpose they are to 
encounter any effective opposition. 

Louisville Courier Journal :—Give Japan 
the mines, the railroad, the commerce. military 
and political advisorship in China, and in her 
own good time she will acquire China, or a 
considerable part of it, barring the probability 
of interference by Europe after the present 
war. That is Japan’s doctrine. The name of 
Monroe hardly can be read into it. 

Hastings (Neb.) Tribune :—It will pay to 
keep an eye on Japan. 

Bellingham ( Wash. ) Herald :—'Phere seems 
no doubt that the “ open door” policy is being 
encroached uppn by the Tokio government in 
the gradual realization of its designs to gain 
absolute control of the destiny of China. That 
is the source of apprehension at Washington. 


Brooklyn(N. Y.) Eagle :—Perhaps the best 
way of testing Japan's honesty in her protesta- 
tions that the open door must remain, is to go 
ahead and get American contracts with the 
Chinese Government. Any antagonism by 
Japan to the signing of such contracts would 
show the cloven hoof at once. But if the 
contracts are signed, Washington will see that 
they are not interfered with by Japan or any 
other Power. Thiscountry is 1iow so strong 
financially that she can call Japan’s bluff to 
the amount of hundreds of milljons, offering 
to China what is needed. And this is the only 
country on earth that is able to furnish money 
to the extent that money is required by China 
just now. That is an incident of the strength 
neutrality has given to this Nation in the 
money markets of the world. 

Anderson(S.C.)Intelligencer:—While the 
great European war is being waged and the 
world’s attention is absorbed by this struggle, 
Japan is quietly extending her sphere of 
influence in China and gradually working 


| AM NOT INFRINGING 
ON HIS RIGHTS ? 








, November, 19016 
against the “open door’’ policy agreed 4, 
years ago by the nations. Japan js always 
adroit and diplomatic in pushing her sphere « 
influence. With the world’s attention absorh 
ed by more spectacular events the Mikado js;, 
a position to tighten his grip on China, », | 
the world may wake up to the seriousness ;; 
the situation when it is too late. Jj Japan i 
allowed to realize her ambitions in China. 5 
will take a war to dislodge her. 7 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle :—But Japanes 
political domination is likely to make mer: 
dreams of our hopes of capturing the gres 
market offered by the Republic of Chir, 
which is a very serious reflection. “a 
N. Y. C. Herald :—One of the demands nop 
made public—providing for Japanese “Dolie. | 
ing’ of Inner Mongolia—is sufficient to shor 
that the policy applied in the conversion ¢: 
Korea into Chosen is. still working at th 
Guwaimusho. 
Anderson (Ind.) Bulletin :-—Ii Would ben 
great task for her, under present condition: 
lo take over China entirely, and if she Should | 
openly and boldly declare her intention 0} 
doing so, who could say her nay? The Unites 
States is the only power that is disengage; 
just now, and even if we were so disposed, 
how could we prevent it? Trankly, it woul 
be a job which we would not wiliinely under. 
take. We need not be surprised at anything 
that happens in the Japanese-Chinese zon. | 
The opportunity and the temptation are great. 


> The surprising thing is that more has oy 


happened. 

Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel :—If the op: 
door remains the open door in China we hi: | 
nothing to say. If it is closed now or in th: 
future we shall have something to say which | 
it will be well for Japan to heed. 

Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune :-—Tokio }:: 
informed Washington that the Russo-] apanes: 
compact does not affect the status quo in Chin: 
In view of the Japanese demands on Chin 
which are designed to change the status que 
radically, the Tokio assurance is in thie natur 
of a diplomatic joke. 


Scranton (Pa.)Republican :—There is on} 
one power out of the fighting in positiont 
speak an effective word for China _ in th 
present crisis and that is the United States 
Report has it that China has sent an appeal: 
the Washington government. 

It is extremely unlikely that the Jame an’ 
halting foreign policy of the present adminis 
tration will evolve anything that will prov | 
helpful to China. 


Boston ( Mass.) Herald -—Japan may le 
expected to offer the specious plea that shes | 
defending the open door. But sheis not. He 
hght is not for freedom of legitimate cor- 
merce, but for immunity to an jllicit trafic in 
arms that the Chinese government mus 
endeavor for its cwn security to suppress 
lor “ways that are dark” the Chinaman isnot 
alone “ peculiar.”” The supposed peculiarity 
is evidently big enough for two when light :: 
thrown upon the ways of Japan with China. 

An honest and friendly word of caution 
would go from Washington to Tokio if the 
United States had a competent government 
Anda word of encouragement would go to 








THE Jar DENIES THE ALLEGATION 


(Galveston News) 
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Rut President Wilson will merely 
sjance at Minister Reinsch's eee and 
hand them to Mr. Lansing to file. The coun- 
‘ry has only a President's clerk at the state 
i¢partment- Nothing willbedone. No word 
wil] be spoken. © for one hour of Elihu 
oot ! | 

Philadelphia (P4.) inquirer :—Russia and 
japan agree In protesting that they entertain 
“9 unavowable designs on the. independent 
-overeignty of China or on_ its territorial 
‘ntegrity, and we are told that their assurances 
are entirely Satisfactory to the Department of 
State and that 1t1s not intending to take any 
‘urther actions inthe premises. If that report 
< correct the Department of State must be 
easily pleased and its credulity must be equal 
‘othat of the proverbial marines, who are 
popularly credited with a readiness to believe 
any story they may hear, no matter how 
improbable. To plain people with only com- 
son sense for their guide the case 1s clearly 
one where actions speak more loudly than 
words, and the divergence between what 
tussia and Japan have done and are doing in 
the present connection js too striking to escape 
the notice Of any ordinarily intelligent and 
attentive observer. 

itis contrary to the interests of the United 
States and to the policy which this country 
has heretofore pursued that China should be 
oved to pass under Japanese control, but 
the present incompetent administration threw 
China over very early in its career when it 
repudiated American participation in the five 
power loan and Japan is proceeding upon the 
theory that so long as Mr. Wilson remains in 
power the execution of its designs on China 
willencounter no resistance here. But at least 
the State Department need not make us look 
foolish by professing satisfaction with the 
situation and the outlook. 

Washington Post:—Senator Lewis, of 
illinois, who by reason of his study ot 
Oriental conditions on the ground and his 
diligent application to the subject is highly 
yualified to speak in behalf of American 
interests, reminded the Senate yesterday that 
the events unfolding in the Orient call for 
careiu] investigation and forehanded action 
by the United States. His remarks were 
iirected in part te the Department of State, 
and doubtless they will not fall upon deat ears, 
coming as they do from a friend of the 
administration. Senator Lewis, however, has 
emphasized a Situation that disturbs’ the 
public mind, and some reassurance from the 
department as to the steps taken by the 
United States to protect American interests 
would be welcome. 


Saginaw (Mich,) News :— Nevertheless, the 
cenands made upon China by Japan for 
apologies, indemnities and rights in sou- 
thern Manchuria and eastern Mongolia 
are under consideration by authorities on 
international law particularly with regard to 
the “rights” end of the demands. In the 
meantime, the assurances received from Japan 
and Russia, with full explanation and 
authoritative statement of the former’s 
demands are accepted at face value by 
Washington and the situation which was look- 
ed upon as quite serious has calmed materially. 
The natural fear had arisen that with the rest 
of the world too husy to pay attention to what 
Was going on in the east, Japan was doing its 
best to close that ‘‘open door” which it cost 
somuch to pry ajar. 

Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune :—There is a good 
laugh in the persistence with which the 
Japanese continue to invite Americans 
to assist China financially. While taking 
possession of China with a boldness that 
‘tarties the world, Japan suggests from time 
to time that American wealth be used to 


‘mance the Chinese government and Chinese 
evelopment, 


anaes City (Mo.) Star:—It is too bad 
4dout China, of course. But as Kipling says: 


It is always a temptation for a strong and 
agile nation 


O call upon a neighbor and to say, 


Peking: 
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‘We have invaded you last night and are 

quite prepared to fight 

Unless you pay us well. to go away.” 

Nations that do not want callers of that 
sort must also be prepared to fight, and China 
is not. So probably her caller will stay 
awhile. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Journal:—It is to be 
supposed, in view of the fact that the United 
States will of course lose most of its 
extensive trade with China unless it fails to 
interfere, strong representations at least will 
be made. In these this government. un- 
doubtedly will have the strong moral support 
of the European powers, even including 
England, which is formaily allied with the 
Mikado. 


It is unlikely, however, anything less than a 


show of force would avail to prevent the 
carrying out of this premeditated theft of a 
great empire, It is equally unlikely the 
United States will make such a show. The 
moment has been carefully chosen. While the 
world looks on, powerless or unwilling to 
help, China will fall a victim to her own 
disinclination to Jearn the use of modern 
arms. This is the incontrovertible answer to 
the * peace at any price” advocates. If pre- 
paredness brings war, the oldest great nation 
in the world is now in a position to testify 
that a lack of it brings sorrow and disinte- 
gration. 

Pittsburg(Pa.)Sun:—lf it be necessary to 
close the door of commerce to the western 
world in order to bring about that condition 
Japan will not hesitate as soon as she feels 
that she possesses the strength. For our own 
interests it is well to watch Japan and 
checkmate her stealthy moves. 


St. Joseph ( Mo.) Gazette :—China is said to 
be turning to her old enemy, Japan, for loans 
with which to finance absolutely necessary 
undertakings in the new Asiatic republic. It 
must be humilating to the Chinese, even 
though they be not a particulariy proud 
people, to find themselves compelled to apply 
for money to the one government in the 
world more euger than any other to dominate 
them. 

Japan gladly provides the funds, of course, 
alihough herself under back-breaking debts. 
japan dreams of the conquest ot China, and 
is not more averse to succeeding in the design 
through financial channels than by force of 
arms. Made dependent upon Japan for the 
replenishment of her treasury, it will be 
natural that China turns to the Mikado for 
alliances of other sorts, until the island 
empire shall have made the Celestials its 
vassals in the modern method of assimilation 
of nations. 

The phase of the situation of vast interest 
to the Caucasian world is the effect upon it of 
the final amalgamation of the two yellow 
races. United in all things—unless it be 
innate sympathies—Japan and China a half- 
century hence will be able to present to the 
other nations of the earth a solid front which 
may well stagger those other peoples by its 
power to carry all before it. 


Los Angeles(Cal_) Tribune :—It is natural 
that Washington should view -with deep 
concern the resolved execution of purposes 
that make mockery of the policy of the open 
door, and that eventually would bar us from 
profitable participation in the great trade the 
new China otherwise would offer. Not allthe 
tragedies are staged in Europe. It is not on 
the fieid of battle alone the fates of nations 
are being determined. The silken cords 
of Japanese diplomacy, reinforced by over- 
whelming military power capable of instant 
use, are strangling China’s independence. 

Chicago (lll.) Eve. Post:—It is evident, 
however, that we cannot close up the ofhce 
and go home relying indefinitely upon the 
latest assurances from the Far East. We 
must stand on our feet and continue to play 
our own game with increasing vigor and 
watchfulness. This means—statesmanship of 
the first. Are we or are we not to have it 
during the next four years? 
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Butler ( Pa.) Eagle :-—The Statement receiv- 
ed from the Japanese Foreign Office in 
response to our*State Department’s inquiries 
regarding the new demands made upon China 
by the government at Tokio is politely evasive 
and adds nothing to the information received 
from non-digplomatic sources. We are asked 
to content ourselves with the bare declaration 
that “there was nothing in the demands 
infringing the sovereignty of China and 
nothing impairing the Root-Takahira agree- 
ment.” 


So Japan’s interpretation of Japan’s 
demands will probably be accepted as con- 
clusive by our State Department after 
empty protestations of pained surprise and 
serious alarm, And japan will go on exploit- 
ing China whenever a pretext ofters until the 
war ‘is over and some combination of 
European nations call a halt. 

Bakersfield (Cal,) Echo:—Japan is going 
to take another big slice of Chinese territory 
with or without China’s consent, and will 
aggrandize herself at the expense of closing 
the ** open door” which the United States has 
helped to maintain in China since the Boxer 
troubles. 

Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald :-—And the 
outcome is foregone. Japan will be polite and 
plausible, will protest to the world the purity 
of its intentions, but, if need be, will send 
enough soldiers into China to compel the 
Chinese to do as Japan wishes to be done. 
And the dominance of Japan over the Chinese 
empire will become still stronger. 

Officials at Washington, it is said, are 
anxious about the situation, but there’s no 
occasion for worry. Japan will get what it 
wants and we will not interfere, though we 
may protest 1f American rights are involved 
And Japan doubtless will view our protests in 
the light thrown upon them by a number of 
recent events. 

Macon (Ga,) News :—Use of force in her 
behalf by the United States is not to be figured 
on. A mere protest from Washington will be 
laughed at in Tokio. Japan, despite her 
disclaimer, 1s well advanced on her course 
toward establishing a “‘ Monroe doctrine for 
the Orient.” 


The outlook is not at all reassuring for 
those American interests which have been 
aiming at an extension of our trade with the 
Far East. | 

New London (Ct.) Telegraph :-—Those de- 
mands involve the United States in a way 
because they seem to look forward to Japanese 
domination of China and have the appearance 
of the first step in the subjecting of the 
Chinese to the Japs. The open door, toward 
which American interests have had their eyes 
turned, seems to be slowly closing. 


It is another problem put up to a Wilson 
administration, an administration that the 
country has learned to distrust as vacillating, 
temporizing and self-centered. On its-handling 
may depend the vast volume of eastern trade 
and the valuable opportunity of an even break 
for the United States in the coming mighty 
development of the vast empire of China. 


There is none to interfere between Japan and 
Chinese despoliation except the United States, 
and the fear is that Japanese diplomacy will 
outguess and outgeneral and outbluff those 
who have in present charge the foreign 
relations of this country. There is nothing in 
the conduct of our recent foreign affairs to 
make for confidence. Have we run out of 
Blaines and John Hays and _ Roosevelts 
entirely ? 

Augusta(Ga, Chronicie :— Japan has another 
excuse to press her opportunity in the East 
and she is taking advantage of it. That, at 
least, is the way the whole affair will be 
interpreted in America. 

St, Paul (Minn.) Poineer Press:—But 
Japan’s assurances are by no means satisfying. 
She stands in the position of one suspected of 
theft. If Japan is unscrupulous enough to vio- 
late her agreements with the United States she 
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must be unscrupulous enough to deny that she 
has done so. It is for another party to decide 
whether or not she has been guilty of intrigue 
and double dealing. 

Webster(S.D,) World:— When the Germans 
went into Belgium they let the world know 
what they were doing and the government had 
no apologies to offer. Japan tries to sneak 
her way into China and lay the blame for the 
ruin of that country on the poor Chinese 
themselves. What China needs is a strong 
protector for about twenty years until she can 
get into shape to take a fall out of Japan. 


San Antonio (Tex,) Express:—With a 
Monroe Doctrine all her own Japan proposes 
to take China under her wing, but is good 
enough to say that Uncle Sam’s commercial 
and trade interests with the Celestial Empire 
shall not suffer in the least by reason thereot. 
Japan will keep the door open except where it 
is her interest to keep it closed. 

Columbus(0_)Dispatch :—There is no reason 
to suspect the good faith of Japan and Russia 
in assuring the United States government that 
their new treaty does not repeal] previous 
conventions, and that they have not entertained 
for a moment any intention to depart from the 
policy of the ‘* open door.” 

American interests in China have been safe- 
suarded, and will be, and the Washington 
government is satisfied. The matter will not be 
pressed farther. The jingoes have suffered 
another disappointment in the _ effective 
diplomatic methods of the administration. 


Columbia( S.C.) State :--These arrogant and 
insolent claims were not insisted upon at the 
time. but it was very well understood that they 
would be renewed at the frst favorable 
opportunity and their renewal as regards the 
extensive region known as Inner Mongolia is 
what we are now witnessing. Japan and 
Russia have it fixed up between them that they 
are to be the paramount powers in all the Far 
East and there are no indications that in the 
achievement of this purpose they are to 
encounter any effective opposition. 

PhiladelIphia(Pa,) Press :—Of all the great 
Powers only the United States is free: and 
she—as Japan well knows—1if not too weak nor 
yet too proud to fight would be exceedingly 
reluctant to go to war on the question of 
preserving the Open Door in China. 

So jJapan’s interpretation of Japan’s de- 
mands wili probably be accepted as conclusive 
by our State Department after empty protes- 
tations of pained surprise and serious alarm. 
And Japan will go on exploiting China when- 
ever a pretext offers until the war is over and 
some combination of European nations call a 
halt. 


Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times:—The unrea- 
sonable demands being made by Japan on 
China, compliance with which practically 
means abandonment of Chinese sovereignty 1n 
inner Mongolia and southern Manchuria, 
seriously threatens America’s policy of the 
open door maintainance of China’s integrity, 
according to the opinion of Washington 
authorities, who have their eyes turned tow2rd 
the Orient. 

Americans have shown unmistakably that 
they are not looking for trouble, but they do 
demand preparedness for trouble when it is 
thrust upon them. 

Logansport (Ind.) Tribune:—Slowly but 
none the less surely the Japanese are closing 
the open door in China. 

We may protest and bluster unaided; we too 
are powerless to thwart the plan for the 
ultimate subjugation of China. China herself 
is powerless. Her financial condition is 
desperate. Her troops are not equipped to 
resist successfully. There is naught for herto 
do but protest and make the best bargain she 
can. 

Japan has chesen a very opportune time to 
put into effect her “Monroe doctrine’ for 
China. 

Long Island Cily (N. Y.) Star:—Unti! 
trustworthy evidence appears to the contrary, 
it is foolish to charge either Japan or Russia 
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with bad faith. Japanseems to have faithfully 
respected, so far, her agreement made with us 
in 1907, and for the Japanese-hating jingoes 
in this country to insist that she has contrary 
intentions can serve no good purpose. 

Troy ‘N. Y.) Record:—The overt acts and 
apparent purposes of the Mikado’s government, 
in contradistinction to the assurances of both 
official Japan and Russia. puzzle the onlooker 
who views the affairs of the Far East from a 
distance. Undoubtedly the United States must 
accept the statements madeto its ambassado#s, 
but it will continue to look askance at every 
aggressive act of Japan that threatens to 
project Japanese domination to the Chinese 
republic or directly or indirectly interferes 
with the integrity of that country and the 
open-door policy. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Banner:—A war with 
Japan would be a very unpleasant and 
unprofitable affair, but the Chinese trade is 
important Our Panama Canal would be greatly 
reduced in usefulness if the commerce with 
China should be curtailed. 

The prospect is unpleasant, but the United 
States should make firm insistance on the 
maintenance of its commercial rights. 

Fork (Pa,) Dispatch :—The Tokio govern- 
ment betrays confidence bordering on insolence. 
Evidently this is the result of the new treaty 
between Japan and Russia which provides that 
the two nations will act together if any special 
interests of one party in China, recognized by 
the other party, shall be menaced. 

If Japan can put her hand on China’s throat 
and compel the surrender of police power in 
Mongolia, then the monopolization by Japanese 
manufacturers of China’s markets will be 
inevitable and the “‘open door’’ a myth. 

American interests seem to be more deeply 
involved that in any event in the Far East 
since Japan’s famous ultimatum to China of 
May, I915. 

Baldwinsviile(N. Y.) Journal :—American 
interests seem to be more deeply involved 
than in any event in the Far East since Japan’s 
ultimatum to China of May, 1915. This it is 
feared may cut directly across the American 
policy of the integrity of China. It has the 
possibilities of making the whole vast region a 
mere dependency of Japan. The Japanese 
government is ambitious, and it sees the 
possibilities for trade and political power in 
the territory now controlled by China, near 
the shores of its owti Jand. Japan has adapted 
itself to the demand for the open door, but it 
desires that the door shall swing toward 
Japan.—Albany Journal. 


Washington Times :—Theassurances from 
both Tokio and Petrograd are in such un- 
equivocal terms that they are declared to be 
entirely satisfactory to this Government ; which 
indeed, in such language as is employed, they 
must be unless a direct question of their good 
faith were to be raised. 


Newark(N,J.) News :—The problem of how 
best to enter the “ open door” more generally 
thanis now being done by the United States 
cannot be solved by an investigation in China 
alone. The inquiry should also be extended to 
Japan, and it could profitably be made to 
include a study of Japanese ambitions for the 
establishment of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
and the effect it would have upon the Philip- 
pies. 

Roanoke (Va.) News :—America is asking 
Japan for equal and fair treatment in Asia, 
but is giving to Japan an emphatic illustration 
of the extreme limits to which race prejudice 
sometimes can go, 

LincoIn (Neb.) Herald:— Recent Japanese 
movements in China, the Chicago Herald notes 
have caused a natural anxicty at Washington, 
always concerned with maintaining the 
principle of the “ open door ”’ but not always 
exactly sure of how it is to be maintained in 
case of an aggressive effort to shut it. 

The Herald goes on to say: “To quiet this 
anxiety comes the assurance of Japan respect- 
ing the integrity of China. However, that 
doesn’t wholly reassure. What is needed is 
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some stronger assurance than we seem able 4 
secure respecting the integrity of Japan, 7s 
certain upon the latter point, the United Sta. _ 
could dismiss all present care. ma 
‘‘In spite of these diplomatic assurances ne 
one need doubt that Japan is pursuing her oy, 
interests in China and will go the limit t ic 
it in the absence of very strong counteractin, 
influences. She is perfectly willing to Diieirce 
the phrase ‘the open door’ in its entirety up to 
the last moment. What she is quietly co. _ 
cerned with is the substances of things,” 
Fort Myers (Fla.) Press:—Japan is steadily 
becoming more aggressive as she becomes thor 
progressive, and Russia, due to some Das 
treaty unpleasantness, might be classed a8 | 
real ally of Japan in wishing to exclude th | 
United States from commercial intercoyry 
with China, if it were possible. It ts of coyrs. 
gratifying that there is to be no interferene, 
however strong the desire may be. | 


Hutchinson(Kan.) News :—We have “wri. 
ten assurances” that the open door in China; | 
to remain open. The “ piece of paper” thy 
gives these assurances comes from Tokio, anj 
the Japanese government is behind it. Japa 
has been honest with Washington and there; | 
no reason that we should be afraid that she; | 
not telling us the truth now. 4 

Waynesboro (Pa.) Herald:—The progres. 
sive extension of Japanese contro! over Chine 
affairs. has naturally caused concern x 
Washington. The “open door” policy, making 
for equality of opportunity, is at stake. The 
assurances from Tokio that the recently | 
concluded Russo-Japanese treaty will no 
affect the status quo in the Far East are no 
reassuring. The Treaty professes to safeguar( 
the “integrity of China” as against outsid: 
Powers who may harbor predatory designs 
but it does not guarantee to China an 
pretection from the designs of her guarantor;, | 


Macon( Ga.) Telegraph:—A Japanized Chin; 
raises a menace to the white races of the world © 
beyond computation. As long as the English 
had their close and controlling alliance with | 
the Japanese there was little fear from the | 
yellow peril because the yellow peri! perilled 
just as far as Downing street thought well for | 
it to go. Which is small and off by itself 
But that alliance, while existing in name, is 
pretty much a thing of the past and Japan | 
will need looking to after this fracas, A 
process in which, by the way, this large and 
somewhat Chinafied republic of ours has | 
direct and unevadable part. We have the | 
Philippines and we are pledged to the Chinese | 
“open door which the Japs are now 
industrially nailing up. 

Guthrie (Okla.) Leader:—Japan is making | 
hay with China while there is any sunshine to | 
do it in. By one step after another sheis 
gaining control of Chinese territory ~ an¢ 
making China dependent upon her almost for — 
political existence. 

The time is probably not far distant when — 
British, French, German and all other 
possessions and spheres of influence in China 
and Anam will disappear, and Asia for the 
Asiatics will become an actual fact. But — 
before that time arrives there is likely to be 
lot of trouble, out of which this nation would © 
do well to keep. We have plenty to do a 
heme. 


Boston ( Mass.) Transcript:—The Japanest | 
Government may not deliberately intend [0 — 
close the open door against us. But what's — 
it doing in Stanchuria an4 Mongolia: [t's 
asserting its authority more and more ove! 
those regions. It is pushing its settlements 
further and further into China and assumilg 
more and more extra-territorial jurisdicti 
over them. | 

Is the door ‘‘open’’ under such circut- 
stances? Not quite. And it tends to clos 
moe and more. | 

The Japanese will not directly deprive us © 
any trade privileges in that part of Chin 
where they are settling and policing. Bul 
little by little there will be no more trade fot 
American houses. And how could the 
Japanese statesmen have helped it? 


‘ 
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Sugar Shortage in Philippines.—One- 
half of the sugar crop in the province of 
Occidental Negros, the largest sugar district 


nthe Philippines, will be a total loss this year 
‘owing to the continued rains during the plant- 
ng season, according to Enrique B Magalona, 
a wealthy planter of Saravia. From November 
act until this May it rained almost without 
cessation, declares Mr. Magalona, and during 
Eihat whole period there was only an interim 
E of some two months when the helds were not 
© absolutely flooded. . 

> «“Ifthis had happened in any other part of 
E the world.” he remarked gloomily, “you 
© would have seen the rest of the country giving 
‘benefit performances for the suffering 
S farmers.” The rains occurred during the 
a planting season and those months immediately 
= following when the cane needs special care 
B and the planters now realize that at least halt 
© of the 4,000,000 piculs crop expected this year 
® js irrevocably lost. The money loss is placed 
at P10,000,000. 


wel 2 





- Sugar Refining in Japan.—The cane 
® sugar plantation and sugar refining industry 
fat home, which had been depressed by the 
> pressure of foreign sugar, are now rising up 
= under the encouragement of the Department 
= of Agriculture and Commerce. 
>’ in pursuance of the successful results 
> obtained in formosa, steps were taken by the 
? authorities to promote the industry in 
© Okinawa, Oshima, in Kagoshima prefecture 
E and Ogasawara. 
> According to investigations made by the 
© Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
| thecane sugar output and plantation area at 
© home are yearly on the increase, the average 
F annual amount in the last three years being 
» 125,000,000 kin. of which 80 per cent is koku 
§ to (black sugar) and the rest shir ojtta (white 
F colored). The average plantation area in the 
ys three years is estimated at over 21,700 
Cio. 
There are § refineries belonging to 3 
g Companies in Japan proper, which consume 
| altogether 850 tons of raw sugar daily. They 
have a capital of 8,600,000 yen. Raw sugar is 
supped from Formosa and Java, while refin- 
| cd products, after satisfying demand at home, 
, are exported to China, where they compete 
| with Hongkong sugar. For the last three 
| years, the amount of raw sugar used was 
+ 224,000,000 kin (Kin=114 pounds) of foreign 
' produce and 62,000,000 kin of Formosan 
| Produce, while the output of refined sugar 
§ WaS 256,000,000 kin. 
| -\Sregards import trade, on account of, the 
)(ciivity of the refining industry at home and 
also the unfavorable yield of the Formosan 
_TaW Sugar the average annual imports for the 
last three years amount to 368,000,000 kin, 
' Valuing 25,000,000 yen, which mostly consist 
oF Taw sugar. Thus the imports from 
“Fiany and Hongkong have totally ceased, 
tiie the imports of raw sugar from Java 
‘OW reach go per cent. One more feature is 
that the crops in Formosa greatly vary 
according to years and the imports of sugar 
into Japan range accordingly from 130,000,- 
900 Kin to 540,000,000 kin. 
rege ett of refined sugar from Japan, 
Foe os the condition of crops in 
ret ergy are yearly on the increase, the 
114 be naar export for 3 years preceding 
value Tp | 30,000,000 kin, or 12,000,000 yen 
900.000 Ber Cxport amount in 1915 was 117,- 
wo Kin valuing 12,000,000 yen. ‘The 
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principal destination of the goods is China, 
where Japanese products are finding their 
way into the market of Hongkong sugar. 





Beet Sugar Outlook in Manchuria.—Mr. 
Tetsu Maki, managing director of the Ensuiko 
Sugar Mill Company, has just returned from 
a tour of Manchuria. where he inspected the 
condition of the beet sugar industry. His 
impression is that the entire region of 
Manchuria seems to be fit for growing beet, 
but he entertains greater hope in the region 
north of Mukden. Beet growing in 
Manchuria, according to Mr. Maki, has 
several advantages Over cane growing in 
Formosa. First, there is greater area of 
land easily procurable; second, the labor js 
abundant and cheaper; and third, the great 
market for sugar is nearer than in the case of 
Formosa. Of these, the first advantage is of 
an inestimable value because the sugar-milling 
industry is quasi-agriculture. Especially, it 
is to be noted with interest that sugar-mill 
inen can easily acquire the use or the owner- 
Ship of any large tract of land in Manchuria. 


But there is one disadvantage, the lack of 
irrigation. It is therefore necessary, that 
artesian wells be dug on a large scale in order 
to undertake beet growing. At present, the 
wells in Manchuria are only 30 feet deep, and 
the temperature of the water is so low that it 
does not do for irrigation purposes. No 
investigation has yet been made as to what 
depth water of a moderate temperature could 
be obtained. As to the question of what effect 
the beet sugar industry in Manchuria has upon 
the sugar industry there Mr. Maki believes 
that it cannot fail to be a strong competitor, 
but thinks it will not have a bad effect on 
Formosa. On the contrary, it will give an 
opportunity to the Formosan mill men to 
effect various improvements in their working, 
which would otherwise be left undone. 





Taiwan Sugar Co. Prosperous—The Tai- 
wan Sugar Manufacturing Company has sub- 
mitted the foilowing statements of operations 
for 1915 to its shareholders. 

The net profit for the year has amounted to 
6,020,673 yen as the result of the sustained 
boom in the sugar market, the highest fhgures 
ever attained since the foundation of the 
Company. The disposition of this profit has 
been decided upon as follows :— 

Yen 
Net profit for the year... ... 6,020,073 
Brought over from last account ... 109,22! 





TO gs ae eS me 6,129,895 
Kedemption of fixed capital .. .. 800,000 
Legal reserve i x 265,000 
Secondary reSt€Tve ose ase es {00,000 
Dividend equalization fund... 600,000 
Bonuses for officers and_ social! 

expenses .. . 230,000 


Ordinary dividends at 12 per cent 
per annum see oon aa eos so* =o 2,208,000 
Special dividends at 3 percent... 


352,000 

Extraordinary special dividends at 
I percent. perannum .. ... «. 184,000 
Pension fund ae —— 20,000 


Balance carried forward to next ; 
account se @ *. ite a8 ** *. S20,' $5 


The net rate of dividends for the year thus 
amounts to 16 per-cent. per annum, which 
figure is a record since 1908 when 14 per cent. 
dividends were declared. The amount of the 
balance to be carried forward is also a record 
figure, according to the Board it was 
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augmented to guard against the emergencies 
in the next business term, which will be 
only six months instead of twelve months as 
at present. 





Japan’s Silk Trade.—Japan’s marvelous 
growth in the raw silk trade was recently 
celebrated at the Yokohama Silk Conditioning 
House which observed the twentieth anniver- 
sary of its establishment. Twenty years ago 
the country’s silk exports amounted to 17,000,- 
coo yen, To-day that amount has grown to 
200,000,000 yen. About 5,000 persons—lead- 
ing silk merchants, both foreign and native, 
and many other prominent persons were 
invited to the celebration. 

Throughout Japanese history, the silk 
industry has represented the greatest in- 
dustrial factor in the country. Tradition says 
that its origin preceded the establishment of 
the Empire 2,500 years ago. Mr. Akira Shido, 
who has been the director of the Yokohama 
Silk Conditioning House almost since its 
establishment, said that the anniversary 
celebration of the growth of Japan’s greatest 
industry had a double meaning. Besides 
showing increase in Japan’s prosperity it 
illustrated the importance of maintaining mest 
cordial relations with foreign countries, 
especially the United States, which is Japan’s 
largest customer. Japan annually sells to 
foreign countries raw silk worth about 200,- 
000,000 yen, 80 per cent of which goes te 
America. America annually buys from 
foreign countries, such as Japan, France, Italy 
and China, about 30,000,000 pounds of raw 
silk worth 300,000,000 yen. Seventy per cent 
of this is tmported from Japan. 

The raw silk trade is generally most brisk 
from July to October. In spite of the fact 
that the trade is not as good the first part of 
the year raw silk worth over 100,000,006 yen 
was sent to America up until the end of June 
this year. It looks as if a new record would 
be made this year. 

Commissioned by fhe Government, Mr 
Shido has made several trips to America in 
the interest of the silk trade. He is in close 
touch with American weavers. About 25¢ 
persons are now working in the Yokohama 
Silk Conditioning House. including 130 
women. 


Japan’s Exports Decrease.—-The foreign 
trade of Japan during the second ten days of 
June was valued at 25,726,000 yen of exports 
and 19,740,000 yen of imports, with a balance 
of 5,986,000 yen in favor of exports. Com- 
pared with the previous ten days, exports 
have decreased by 13 per cent. and imports by 
35 per cent. Compared with the corresponding 
period of last year the exports have increased 
6,793,000 yen and imports 2,429,000 yen. The 
figures since the beginning of this year are 
439,650,000 yen for exports, and 360,078,000 
yen imports, with a balance of 79,578,000 yen 
in favor of exports. 


Fear Shortage of Wild Silk.—An insect 
has infested a large number of scrub oak 
groves in South Manchuria where wild silk- 
worms intended for the laying of silkworm 
eggs were being raised in Spring. These pests 
devoured all the tender leaves of the scrub 
oaks. The second crop is now being reared 
for filature purposes but the trees have not 
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yet recovered from the ravages of the insect, 
and all that is available at most places is 
new leaves coming out much behind time. In 
South Manchuria, the ordinary returns are 
placed at 7,000,000,000 grains worth about 5S. 
Y9 000,000. The indications now are that the 
yield will be 50 per cent below normal and 
that wild silk, pongee, or tussah silk will take 
an exceptional flight this year. 


Raw Silk Market Still Rising.—The 
Yokohama raw silk market, which was active 
at the end of July, has continued to gain 
strength with the quotations rising gradually. 
On August 3 the European firms were busy, 
and about 50,000 kin, (kin=1'% pounds) 
including many varieties, changed hands at 
1,550 yen for the extra No. 1 and 1,230 yen 
for the medium fines, or to yen higher than 
previous quotations. The quotations were 
the highest on record since April 11. 


The causes for the activity are that the 
purchases were mostly spot delivery or early 
delivery bargains and there was not enough 
stock to fill all the standing contracts. The 
strong buyers since last month can be said to 
have represented the European demand and it 
is the peculiar feature of European buyers to 
be inclined to spot or early delivery. 

Toward the end of August there was some 
American demand in the market, but this also 
inclined to spot or early delivery. This cou- 
pled with the scarcity of stock in hand has 
maintained the price. 





Japan's Rice Crop Short.—Official figures 
of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce state that the first estimate for the rice 
crop of this year is 55,611.771 koku, (koku=5 
bushels) which means a decrease of 0.56 per 
cent against the real crop of rice last year, and 
a decrease of 6.7 per cent against an average 
year of the past ten years. 





Favourable Rice Crop in Chosen,—<Ac- 
cording to the investigation of tbe Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen (Korea) the total 
area of rice-fields in Chosen thi's year is about 
2,392,000 acres of wet farms and about 34,000 
acres of dry farms, showing an increase of 
about 52,000 acres in all in comparison with 
last year. <A better harvest is being looked 
forward to than last year, which yielded 
11,000,000 koku. (koku=5 bushels). 


A contract for the sale of 58,000 koku of 
cleaned rice for discharging in lighters at 
Viadivostok within four months at Y16.50 per 
koku has been concluded between the Russian 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce and 
the rice-dealers at Chemulpo, Chosen. ‘The 
Russian Government has issued for the 
purpose 5% Exchequer Bills falling due in one 
year. 10,000 koku of the contracted amount 
will be supplied by the Orienta! Colonization 
Co. and the remainder will be made up with 
stocks at Chemulpo. 





Japan to Enter Black Tea Market.— 
While Japan’s production of green tea has 
made rapid progress in recent years, the 
annual production now having reached to 
40,000,000 kin, (kin=1'4 pounds) and being 
exported to the United States and other coun- 
tries in great quantities, the production of 
black tea is still insignificant. The production 
of black tea was commenced only a few years 
ago, and the amount this year is expected to 
be not more than 30,000 kin. Most of this is 
from the experimental factory belonging to 
the Central Tea Merchants’ Union, and few 
individual producers have been making this 
variety. That the production of - black tea is 
only 30,000 kin a year now is not to be won- 
dered at if it is remembered that although the 
production was experimentally commenced 
some four or five years ago, it was only a 
year or two ago that it was discovered that the 
production of black tea is not impossible. It 
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is said that the black tea made here now com- 
pares favorably with the Ceylon black tea in 
quality, and the demand for it in Russia and 
other countries is found to be strong. Seeing 
this, there. has been prevalent an opinion 
among the Japanese tea makers that they 


should produce as much black tea as possible 


to meet the growing demand for export. This 
opinion is about to be crystalized by the forma- 
tion of a joint stock company for producing 
black tea by leading tea producers and mer- 
chants, members of the Central Tea Mer- 
chants’ Union. The plan of the new plant is 
to start the making of black tea with a capital 
of about 200,000 yen, the production to be 
350,000 kin, With the realization of the above 
plan, Japan would not only do away with the 
import of black tea, which amounts to about 
180,000 yen a year, but also will be able to 
export to other countries. 





Philippine Cigar Trade.—The Philippine 
cigar trade with the United States is looking 
up and developing beyond the greatest ex- 
pectations, according to Revenue Collector 
Rafferty. Over last year, the increase for six 
months is ten million cigars. This means not 
only increased business for the factories but 
increased revenue for the government. The 
collector said that when the bureau began its in- 
vestigation into the question of the failure of 
the tobacco trade with the United States, it was 
assured by the managers of the Manila fac- 
tories that the cause of the trouble was due to 
the handling of the cigars in the United States. 
Investigations of the cigar trade in the United 
States last year and this year demonstrate 
very clearly that the failure of the cigar trade 
was not due in any great measure to difficulties 
encountered in the United States, but rather 
to the unfair competition of the factories 
among themselves in that territory and their 
antiquated methods of distribution, The 
danger now is, that due to the efforts of the 
government’s extensive advertising campaign 
in the United States, the demand for Manilas 
will exceed the supply, unless the factory 
managers perfect their organization and do 
the other things necessary to prepare to meet 
the reasonable demand of the trade. 





Japanese Tobacco for France.—Last year 
a consignment of Yonezawa leaf tobacco was 
exported to London. This season also, the 
same brand, to the amount of 12,500 kwamme 
will be consigned to Marseilles through the 
Ezoye Shoten, Tokyo, the cargo being shipped 
from Yokohama. The tobacco is of low 
quality and presumably for military purposes, 
observes the Chugai Shog;o. 





Seek Tobacco Monopoly.—Somie time ago 
a British company offered the Peking Govern- 
ment $5,000,000 a year in consideration of the 
tobacco monopoly concession in the whoie of 
China, according to newspaper reports, but the 
negotiations fell through. There is now a 
rumour to the effect that negotiations for a 
similar concession in the three Eastern Prov- 
inces are going on, says the Manchuria Daily 
News, 





Japan’s Imports of Oil Cake.—The im- 
ports to Yokohama of oil-cake during the 
first half of 1916 amounted to 3,303,000 piculs, 
(picul=133% pounds) valued at 8,882,640 yen. 
The figures, compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, show a decrease of 227,760 
piculs in quantity and of 940,020 yen in value. 
This decrease is believed to be due to a 
remarkable rise in the price of silver in China 
and the diminution in the purchasing power 
of the agricultural classes in Japan consequent 
upon the low price of rice ruling during the 
period under review. The following table 
shows the imports during term: 


Quantity. Value. 

From Piculs. Yen. 
Chima ss se see eee oes | 3579425 3-942, 204 
Kwantung Province —«- 2,155,314 5;743,029 
Other countries... © 790,861 2;197,407 
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India's Indigo Output.—Indigo is on¢ r 
the very few chief products of India whic, 
since the war commenced has not come tinder 
any restrictions. The high prices ruling hay 
induced an increased acreage in India of ip 
per cent., equal to 314,300 acres, but owing, 
climatic influences the outturn per acre fel 
from 19 to 14 Ibs. and the yield of dye (3 
cwts.) has only expanded by 58 per cent. Th 
Madras only was the season favourable, ], 
Bihar both the Java and Sumatrana cro 
suffered either from want Of moisture ¢ 
from floods; much of the upcountry Sym, 
trana seed also was of poor quality. 


Prices in Great Britain in the absence ,; 
synthetic indigo have ruled very high through. 
out the year and for good red violet hx 
remained steady in the neighbourhood of 1 
per Jb, In July, 1913, the price was 2s. 114. pe 
lb. Exports have risen by 33 per cent. 


quantity and are the highest since 1912-13 ani 


in value by 27 per cent., and it is necessary tj 


go back to 1901-02 for such a high aggregst 
. imports of | 
synthetic indigo in two years have fallen frog | 


value. In the home country 


23,880 to 6,542 cwts, 


The natural product in the same period frog | 


4,174 has risen to 25,157 cwts. Yet, in spit 
of this, only 7,230 cwts, have gone to th 
United Kingdom from Bengal and 2a goo 
proportron of this must have been Kurpah or 
Madras indigo, for from that province 
imported 2,641 cwts. 
now obtaining the best qualities are not always 
economically procurable, and with good Biba 


rising at times to Rs. 750 per factory mauni. 


Kurpah indigo in the neighbourhood of ks 
345 or native (Oudh) indrgo averaging Rs, 4a 
per maund, is worthy of consideration. 
The demand from the United States ss 
magnificent, the best for twelve years. Ty 


the cessation of synthetic indigo must k- 
attributed the unusual] shipment of 333 cwts 


to Russia and 148 cwts. to Italy, while Japa 
has again become a buyer of the pure product. 
More seed was received from Java, 377 agains 
98 cwts. The British 


prevent speculation. 


With the high prices | 


Government hart | 
purchased a certain quantity of indigo to 
Through the action 0 


the enemy 136 cwts. valued at Ks. 1.19 Jakis | 


were lost at sea. 


Exports of indigo coastwis | 


were 34 cwts. to Burma: a decrease of 84 ptr 


cent. 


Bean Mills at Dairen.—The demands { 
Bean Cake in Japan, even though the ne 
market at home may revive more or less, att 
hardly expected to run up very high as the 
season of demand is well over, For the sum 
mer manures, the storage of 1,800,000 pieces # 
Dairen, together with 400,000 pieces in stocks 
at home, are expected to suffice. As alreity 
reported, the prices at Dairen and in Japan at 
far from feasible. But this did not prevel 
the Nisshin Mill from declaring a ten per ctu 


dividend from net profits of 22.8 per cent fot 
the half year, which was one of record pros 


perity. 


Manchurian Soya Bean Cake,— Accords | 
to the investigations made by the Finan. 
Office, Tokyo, Manchurian Bean Cake import 
ed at Kobe, Yokohama, and other home ports | 
from January to April last, was returned a 








under :— ea 
Kobe Yokohama  Elsewher | 

Pieces Pieces Pieces 

January .. 906,662 877,474 1,101,829 
February «.1,017,£22' 1,224,048 745,240 
March 857,491 855,076 1,001.39 - 
April... «1,375,505 1,627,050 11,2343 
a —_ —o 

Total ...4,157,241 4,583,648 4.1420 


The aggregate imports totalled 1 2,883,68 


pieces, an increase of 740,000 pieces over ™ 


corresponding period of last year. The figute 


for the port of Kobe showed a striking ™ 
crease of more than 1,000,000 pieces. 
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